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THE FIRST BOOK 


For Pen or Pencil 


By Mary D. Potranp, 


Principal, School 41, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Parts I. and II. Each, per Dozen, 72 cents. 


A series of most attractive lessons in writing and drawing specially 
adapted for use with Crosby’s Lirrte Book For Litrte Fo ks, but also 
valuable used in connection with any primary reading book. Here, for the 
first time in this line of work, is offered a delightful means of giving the 
youngest children in school pleasant and useful occupation The form is 
that of an ordinary copy-book Lessons are given in the shapes of letters: 
and in the motion necessary to make them easily and well. The writing is| 


vertical and printed in faint blue so that it can be traced with either pen or, 
pencil, or both, The written sentences are interspersed with simple drawings, 


illustrating the text, and which also may be traced by the pupil. The me- 
chanical features are of the very best, and the attractive appearance of these) 


| 
books is sure to delight children in the grades for which they are intended. 


| 
| 


OUR LITTLE BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Arranged by W. E. Crosby, late 
Superintendent of Schools, Davenport, Iowa. Profuse artistic illustration in colors 
ole et a eee Te ere ET eee ee re ere ee eee ere or eee 8 .30. 


Bocks sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence w th 
ref.rence lo examination and inivoduction cordialiy invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEw YORK’ CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, OREGON | 





' NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


| brieevosiietetinbe ett 


Parables for School and Home. By WeNDELL P. GARRISON. With 


21 wood cuts by GusTAV KRUELL. 12mo, cloth, 228 pages. $1.25. (Now ready.) 


This book originated in a sense of the difficulty not merely of inculcating moral ideas, but of forming 
te habit of moral reasoning — that is, of fostering the growth of principle — in the young. A proper sub- 
title would be, * Brief Readings in Applied Mo-als.”’ Lt consists of twenty such readings actually deliv- 
ered by the author in country schools, and afterwards reported in writing by the pupils as an exercise in 
attention, memory, and expression. They were welcome: by the teachers, who regarded them as an ad- 
junct in English instruction, They are also calculaced t. xcite interest in history, geography, and biog- 
raphy. The style of these PARABLES has been much considered, and especial care has been bestowed on 
the pictorial illustrations. A desirable book for the Reading Class, the Schoo! Library, the Sunday School 
| and the Public Library, Full descriptive circular and specimen pages on application, 


The Blue True Story Book. | The Red True Story Book. 


Adapted for use in Schools. Contain- Adapted for use in Schools. Contain- 
ing: The Story of Grace Darling; An ing: Wilson’s Last Fight; The Life 
Artist’s Adventure; The Tale ot Rorke’s and Death of Joan and Maid; The Con- 
Drift: The Chevalier Johostone’s Es- quest of Peru; How Marbot Crossed 
the Danube, and Other Stories. With 





cape; The Conquest of Montezuma’s 
Empire, and Other Stories. With 22 41 Illustrations. i86 pages. 50 cts. 


Illustrations. I2mo, [50 pages. 50 cts. 


The Blue Poetry Book, 


New Edition, without Illustrations. 


Longmans’ Ship Literary Readers. 
An entirely New Series. Adupted for 
the Public Schools of New York City, 
Jersey City, Brooklyn, and many other 
cities and numerous PreparatorySchools. 


The chief aim of these books is to cultivate a taste 
for good reading, and to help to give children a love 
for nature and f r all that is be autitul and good, 


For use in Schools. With Lives of the 
Authors of the Poems. 16mo. 60 cts. 


“The volume is, in short, the treasure-house of 
the best and noblest creatious of poetic genius, and 
the children who read it can hardly fai to develop Firsc Primer » 12 cents; Second Primer, 12 cents; 
a taste tor pood literavure.”’—Christian at Work, Infant Reader id cents; Book 1, 25 cents; Book 2, 
25 vents; Book 3, 35 cenis; Book 4, 40 vents; Book 
5, 45 cents; book 6, 45 cents. 





‘*Ordered'’ foruse in High Schools of Boston 


A 24-paye circular, containing descriptions and specimen pages of the above Readers 
and ua list of books fur Supplementary Reading, will be sent to any teacher on request. 


ss TONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


g1 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





SOME OF 


roe pooxs % Lhe Students’ Series of Latin Classics. 





CZESAR, Gallic War, Books I-V. QUINTILIAN, Book X and Selections from Book XII. 
CALULLUS, Selections. SALLE sa, U Ctriue ‘eudy 

CICERY, Select Orations. SENMCA, Select Letters 

CLICER JV, De Seuectucte et de amicitia. Ready TACICUS, Annuals, Book Le ind Selections from BookII 
CICER,. Pasculan Disputitions, Books I and Il TACIFVGs, \unals, Book XV 

CICER), be Oratore, bovk L. Ready. TACILCCS, Acgricosa ani Germinia. Ready 
CICER)D, Select Letters TACEILUS, Histories, Bk [,and Seiect’s fri ma Bike. II-V. 
EC £ROIPLUS, se vections. Ready. TERENCE, A leiphoe Fs wy. 

GELLULOS, Selections. TERENCE, Puoormio 

HUKRACE, Odes and Epodes. Nearly Ready TLBULLUS and PR Pp E ne IUS, Se een. 
HORACE, Sitires —_ Epistles. Ready. VALERiUS MAXIMUS, Fiity Selections eady. 
LIVY ety Re VELCLE(COs PALE RUCL US, Historia ne lg _ aT. 
LIVY. Books XXI and XXII. Ready VERGIL, Books (-VI 

HREEIOS Ss, De Rerum Natura, Book III VERGLL, Tae Story of Turnus, from Eneid VIL XII 
MARTIAL, Sevections. VIR{£ ROME. Seiections. Ready Ready 
NEPOs, Lives Rewly. LALIN COMPOSITLON, eh nllege use. Ready 
NEPOs, Selections. LALFIN COMPOSTTION, ee A lvanced Classes, 
OVID, Se.ections from the Metamorphoses HAND-BOJK OF LALIN SYNONYMS. 

OVID, Selections. A FIRS’ BOJK IN LATIN. Rely 

PE PRONLUS, Cena Trimalchionis. LALOIN COMPOSIPLUON, for Scho is. Ready 
PLAUTLUs, Ciptivi. THE PRIVATE LIFE of the RUM ANS. Ready. 
PLAULUs, Menechmi. Ready. GREEK gat ROWAN MY CPHOLUGY. Ready. 
PLES, Select Letters. Ready. ATLAS ANPrIQUUS, Keay 

Cort 





cEsrONDENCE) TEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, Bion New York, Chicago. 


SoLic IrED 


‘A List of 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


suitable for Holiday Gifts, will be sent when requested, 
together with a compete catalogue. 


A Choice List of 
French Calendars, 


with Daily Quotations from the Best French Authors, 
at prices 4oc, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 each. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 Sixth Ave. (Au'scek), New York. 





Bradbury's sight (Mental) Arithmetic. 


» be used side by 
Has ju-t 


OR PUPILS IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


adopted for use in a large number of le Bi cities. 


ators interested in seeing a mental arithmetic fully “ up to date” 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


Sample copy mailed for 15 cents. 


side with any regular text-book in written arithmetic. Legally 
been adopted for exclusive use in State of Montana, Kdu- 
in methods and treatment should examine this text-book. 
Boston — Chicago. 




















HE first Dixon Pencil was 
sold in November, 1873, 
twenty-five years ago a 
month. In that twenty-five years 


they have sold over Four Hun- 


See how it looks in figures: 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


ene Pencils, 


450,000,000 


dred and Fifty Million Pencils. atone 


KHS. 


of Dixon’s “American Graphite ° 
laid end to end, would 
equatorial diameter of 





encircle the 
the earth ¢wece. 

If you are not familiar with the Dixon 
“American Graphite” pencil, mention the 
JoURNAL OF EpuCATION and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples. 


> ¢ : : : Jersey City, N. J. 
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A New Discovery. 
“DIAMOND CRYSTAL BYE-GLASSES.” 


Superior to all other glasses 
for Keading or Distance. 
Guaranteed to cure. Wea 
Eyes and Poor Sight, In- 
flamed Lids, Pain about the 
Eye, Headache, Nervousness, 
Neuralgia, Sore Eyes. 

These glasses can be used for hours in the seven: 
est light, and they will not tire nor strain, a 
strencthen and invigorate the Eyes. Glasses fitter 
by mail, providing you answer the following quea- 
tions: Howold? Ever wear gasses ? Howlong! Can 
you see better by holding pr int at an increased dis- 
tance? Do your eyes tire when reading in strong 
light? What do you want glasses for: 

Doctors, Lawyers. 





Highly recommended by 
Clergyimen, and Mechanics. 

Price of these glasses, with a Warranted Gold 
plated frame, $2.95. 


An Elegant Christmas Gift. 


THESE GLASSES ARE M ANUFACTURED 
ESPECIALLY FOR OPTICAL USE. 
Can be had only from 


GEORGE MAYERLE, Expert Optician, 


(German Optical Institute) 
28 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Mention the Journal of Education. 

AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 

Are making and selling the 
best art tool in use. Ap 
yjlies color by jet of air. 
enabling the artist to do 
the best work cheaply 
rather than to do cheap 
work. No studio complete 
without it. A good thing 
for an amateur. Circular 
free. Address, Air Brush 
Mfg. Co., 6 Nassau St, 
Rockford, Il)., U. 8. A. 





END FOR 
K) The Boston Collection 
of Kindergarten Stories, 


A cloth-bound book of 124 pages, containing 
62 carefully selected and interesting stories. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Program Clocks 


IN ALL GRADES AND STYLES. 

No school should be without one, Can 
be arranged to ring any number of bells. 
Also, Calendar and Electric Clocks. 

Get our Catalogue No. 8197. 


The PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT CO. 


49 Dey St., N.Y. City. 








Dept. 51. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, ali 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
8 Somerset St.. Roston. 









FQ tuntinc FREE EXAMINATION of all ourWatches, 
i) P case 2nd youcan re: to acceptand return 

i | pene th toure ense if not equal inevery 
ENTS 09 poss te what we claim tl tol No 






wee 


Saf) 





wu Lilie Vor 

2E cheaply aswe can. The ease of watch ad- 

vertised to-d beautifully engraved, 
heavily 14K. gold plated, hunting, stem 
windandset. Willlast a lifetime. Move- 
mentis one of the best made and fully 
guaranteed, and the watc® looks likea 
Genuine 840 Solid Gold Watch, 
We send it by Express, C.O.D., to anyone, 
anclif satisfactory, you pay ageit €8.45 
an:l express charges, otherwise return it, 
fo If money ia went with order we pay 
Y= all express charges and give a beautiful 
,, Chain Free, Write whether gent’s or 
x lady's \rder to-day, as watches are ad- 
vancing in price andour stock may not 
last long. ROYAL MFG, CO., 834 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 








Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL oF 
EpucaTiow within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuBs OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 

complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEw ENGLAND PusLisHiING Company. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





‘The Survival of the Fittest.” 


EDUCATION 


The oldest of the high-class educational magazines, | 
entered its 18th year September, 1:97, In its sphere 
10 18 A RECOGNIZED LEADER. | 
However crowded with reading-matter your table 
may be, you should not fail to take and read the old- 
est anu best educational monthly magazine in the 
United States. All articles printed in EDUCATION 
os STRICTLY ORIGINAL. 

It is contributed to and read by many of the leading 
educators of the day. No progressive teacher can 
afford to do without it. 

Subscr'ption price, 83.00. Sample copy for six 
2-cent stainps. Try it fora year. 

KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 





99 #5 ea PURE 





VORY the best hospitals 
and sanitariumsn 


© Tn some of 


other soap ts allow. 


Sed for any purpose 








we 





eow) 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. | 





TWO BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. | 


bs 9 qwenty pintaces by Van ) 46 Poets and Twenty pictures of Long- 
Art Gallery. ye Mags once ty ot Their Homes.’’ 


fellow, Whittier, Bryant, 
Rolle, Holmes, Sbreyer, 


Holmes, Lowell, Emerson, 
and their homes; the Cary 

Reynolds, Rosa Bonheur, ete. Prettily bound. May be | sisters; Shakespeare, Tennyson, etc. The best collec- 

used in language work or in picture study. tion of these pictures ever published at this price. 

Both of these are beautiful gft-books. Sent postpaid to Teachers only for 25 cents each, in stamps. Satisfactior 

guaranteed. Give address, grade and school. Mention this paper. 

eow Address kK. M. PERRY, 10 Tremont St., Malden, Mass. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


“= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
—" "© JOSEPH GILLOTTS ™\ ee} VOSEPH GILLOTTS 
——®> _ Svenricuar pen =s = 8 MumiscrirT 


* VERTIGRAPH PEN. nen 
1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH, 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MUST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JUSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


ee FOUNTAIN PEN to TEACHERS for S] 


Solid Gold Pen — Hard Rubber Engraved Holder — Simple Construction. Always Ready. 
Never blots. No better working pen made. A regular %2 50 pen, 
Mailed complete to teachers, boxed, with filler, for ®1.00. Your money back — if you want it. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 21, 108 Fulton St., N.Y. 








OB VOSEPH GILLOTT'S \ 
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Agents Wanted. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency 


(New England Bureau of Kducation.) 





HIS is the oldest Teachers’ Agency in New England. Its influence has been 
felt in every State in the Union, and the salaries obtained through its 
assistance aggregate in the millions. Thousands of teachers have been 

placed in advantageous positions by its aid, each one of whom will testify to the 

value of its assistance. 

Our reputation among educators is national. 

We are better prepared than ever before to secure desirable schools for our 

members, as calls from superintendents and school officers are continual for all 

grades. 

It is never “too late” to register. 

School officers have learned by experience that the best available teachers can 

be more economically obtained through the Bureau than in any other way; and 

teachers who have no time or money to waste, by paying a small registration fee, 
can thus secure an interested and competent agent to look out for their interest. 
Circulars and forms of application sent free. 

WM. F. JARVIS, Manacer, 
WESTERN OFFICE, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Topeka, KANSAS. 


A GOOD THING! 
A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


: F Many of our suoscribers have expressed a desire for 
= an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
Ge 


3 JOURNAL oF EDuUCATION in book form. We have at 
Boston Binder 
















last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EpuCATION” printed on front cover 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


OUR NEW BINDER 
Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
== — us oe a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
=—=j 4nd 1§ cents adiitional to cover cost of t 
== { packing. Or it will be iil nit 
CIVEN FREE 
To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 


subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Nt.. Boston. 


KAINDERGARTEN «#22: 





SS = 








yellimanas 
SCHERMERAORN & CO. 
3 East 14th St., 
New York. 





Send for new Catalogue. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Butcher—“I need a boy about your size 
and will give you twelve shillings a 
week.” 

Boy—‘‘Will I have a chance to rise?” 

Butcher—‘“‘Yes; I want you to be here 
at 4 o’clock in the morning.’’—Tid Bits. 

Who can fail to take advantage of this 
offer? Send 10 cents to us for a generous 
trial size, or ask your druggist. Ask for 
Ely’s Cream Balm, the most positive 
catarrh cure. Full size, 50 cents. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. City. 

I suffered from catarrh of the worst kind 
ever since a boy, and I never hoped for 
cure, but Ely’s Cream Balm seems to do 
even that. Many acquaintances have used 
it, with excellent results.—Oscar Ostrum, 
45 Warren avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

The woman who marries a man for the 
purpose of reforming him never wants 
for occupation afterwards.—Somerville 
Journal. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


THE ONLY ONE OF THE KIND. 

It is a remarkable fact that not a bar of 
the Larkin soaps is ever sold in a retail 
store, and yet the Larkin factories are of 
the very largest, being nearly five acres in 
area, and can produce 30,000,000 pounds 
of soap annually. The output goes direct 
to many hundred thousands of families, 
who save half the retail cost of soaps by 
the lLarkin-factory-to-family plan. By 
dispensing with the convenient but ex- 
pensive and unnecessary services of the 
middlemen, you get double usual value for 
your money in either a $10 premium, free, 
or, if you prefer it, an extra $10 worth of 
soaps; that is, you can have soaps of you! 
own choice of $20 value at usual ret 
prices for $10. The Larkin soaps are al- 
ways shipped on thirty days’ free trial 
without any money in advance, so that if 
you are in any way disappointed with the 
purchase, you hold goods subject to their 
order, with no charge for the soaps used 
in trial. Could any offer be more fair? 
Their advertisement is worth studying. 





MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..... soston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
RET ee ere .. Boston, Mass. 
Educational Journal ............. Toronto, Can, 
Educational News.. .............. Newark, Del. 
Educational Keview............. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent. .. Jacksonville, Fla 
Indiana School Journal....... .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. .............. Danville, Il. 
lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, Lowa. 
Journal of Education.......... .. Boston, Mass 
Journal of Pedagogy........... .- Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten News...............Springtield, Mass 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools............cseee Des Moines, Ia 


Missouri School Journal...... ...Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education.. Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly.......Columbus, Ohio 


Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator................. Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
a a See eee New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Il. 


School Bulletin..... ....ccccccecs Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Education................. Minneapolis, Minn. 


on a hd a SECO ee Chicago, I). 
fC ere .New York, N.Y. 
Southern Schools................. Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute............... New York, N. Y. 
a | eee New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal............. Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal........., Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Western Teacher................. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Journal of Education. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : 3 : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . ., 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 ‘“* 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2'00 &® year 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, + » »« SCO * 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 








THE HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD. 





‘He was a friend to man, and he lived in a house by the 
side of the road.’’—Homer. 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran— 

But let me jive by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as l. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban— 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side’of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears— 
Both parts of an infinite plan—- 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man: 


—Sam Walter Foss, in the Independent. 


The Books I cannot hope to buy, 

Their phantoms round me waltz and wheel, 
They pass before the dreaming eye, 

Ere Sleep the dreaming eye can seal. 

A kind of literary reel 
They dance; but fair the bindings shine, 

Prose cannot tell them what I feel,— 
The Books that never can be mine! 

—Andrew Lang. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


W. C. Ropinson, Athens, Pa. : The successful ad- 
ministration of a school calls for a display of more 
largeness of mind than success in almost any other 
profession. 

J. R. Burns, Erie, Pa.: The true teacher always 
feels like uncovering his head in the presence of a 
child. Whom the ‘Master’ appreciated the master 
should appreciate. 

STaTeE SUPERINTENDENt W. W. Stetson, Maine: 
[he teacher should not aspire to furnish brains for 
his pupils; he should not be willing or presume to 
do their thinking. Such things are an injury to 
both, without being of service to either. 

Francis A. Warernouse: Surround young peo- 
ple during school hours witl },ictures and statuary, 
set off by tinted walls and ceilings, and the silent 
beauty irradiating therefrom w il! quicken and purify 
the taste, without encroaching v pon school time, or in 
any way interfering with schou! work. 

Cuaries J. H. Woopsury, Lynn: The increased 
rapidity of production is furnishing the necessities 
of life with less work, and therefore it requires a 
smaller amount of labor for the individual to pro- 
vide for his necessities than under the former condi- 
tions; but there is in each of us an inherent pro- 
pensity to provide for one’s self at about the same 
ratio of expenditure and income. The stimulus of 
increased purchasing power of one’s labor inevitably 


causes larger purchases, 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 





BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 


Authorities differ as to the birthplace of Elizabeth 
Barrett, but it is to be assumed that she was born, not 
in London, but at Hope End, for genius is essentially 
a country product. She had the same number of 
brothers that Shakespeare had, but little mention is 
made either of them or of her mother. The persons 
who entered most largely into her life were: First, 
man No. 1, her father, who loved her with a fierce, 
Jealous passion, was her constant companion and 
tutor, until she was put into the hands of man No. 2, 
{iugh Stuart Boyd, a fine, sensitive soul, and a poet. 
His blindness and her ill health constituted a bond of 
sympathy between them. Ile relaxed the rigidity of 
her studies and read the Greek poets with her. Man 
He could 


net write sublime verse himself, but could tell others 


No. 3 was John Kenyon, a distant cousin. 


how to do it. His best work lay in the encourage- 
ment that he gave to others. Man No. 4 was not a 
man, but a woman, Mary Russell Mitford. She was 
talkative and gushing and a literary success. Had 
she lived at the present day she would have edited 
Side Talks with Girls in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Like all successful persons, she was fond of giving ad- 
vice. Miss Barrett listened sweetly, but went on writ- 
ing her own way. Man No. 5 was Richard Henry 
Horne. He, too, was a success, the William Dean 
Hiowells of his day, who got his price for his manu- 
script. Lie told her how to write for the magazines, 
and sent her her first check. He is more commonly 
known as R. Hengist Horne. It is a peculiarity of 
the inkstand fraternity that they make some change 
in their name when their first manuscript is accepted, 
and he changed his name. He collaborated with Miss 
Barrett in writing some stories. When two persons 
collaborate, one generally does all the work while the 
Mr. Hlorne looked on. Man No, 6 


He did not look the typical 


other looks on. 
was Robert Browning. 
poet, for he wasn’t long-haired, nor did he wear the 
Byronic collar, or walk about with a sickly smile. 
lle might have been taken for a well-to-do farmer. 
But closer acquaintance revealed the perfect poise, 
the spiritual nature hidden under the phlegmatic ex- 
terior. Their union was an instance of the divine 
passion, a joining of intellect and soul that ap- 
proached the ideal. Theirs was a plain run-away 
match. the ideal thing after all. But her father 
never forgave her.—| From Address. | 





THE SOCIAL SENSE IN CHILDHOOD. 
BY WILL S. MONROE, 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

“What kind of a chum do you like the best?” 
This question was asked of two thousand three 
hundred and thirty-six Massachusetts school chil- 
dren—1,068 boys and 1,268 girls—between the ages 
of seven and sixteen years. ‘The purpose of the study 
was to ascertain some of the elements constituting 
the social sense of children, and to discover the influ 
ences conditioning their predilection and aversion for 
companions and play-fellows. The catalogue of 
traits was neither as large nor as varied as might have 
been expected, and for the most part the children 
seemed to express their ideals with remarkable in- 
telligence and clearness. The following from a boy 
of eleven is fairly typical: “For a chum I like a boy 
who does not use bad language, smoke, or mix with 
bad company; who will help me if I get into a scrape 
and not run away like a coward; one who is an honest, 


upright, kind-hearted boy; one who will come and 
see me when J am sick and cheer me, and not a fair- 
weather friend, who sticks by me because I have good 
things, and not a friend who is always telling every- 
thing about me that he knows, and not one who is al- 
ways hanging around me. Such is the chum I like.” 

The papers were collated along the following lines: 
age, sex, moral, physical, and mental traits, habits, 
and general characteristics. Age preferences were 
indicated by 134 of the children, 107 wishing a chum 
of the same age, and twenty-seven an older or younger 
chum. ‘The girls had stronger age preferences than 
the boys. Sex is mentioned by 591 of the children. 
Among the boys 235 want boy chums and twenty 
want girl chums; among the girls 328 want chums of 
their own sex and twenty-eight want boy chums. Sex 
preferences are most pronounced between the years 
eight to eleven. Size is mentioned by but eighty-nine 
of the children. The same size is desired by fifty- 
eight and a larger person by thirty-one. A girl of 
eleven says: “I would like a chum not too fat or too 
slim, just between, with long yellow hair’; and a boy 
of ten says: “I like a chum that is about my own age 
and size. If you would like to know why, I will tell 
you. If he were larger than I, and he wanted to 
climb a tree that 1 couldn’t, it wouldn’t be very 
While if we were just the same size one 
A pretty or hand- 


pleasant. 
could do what the other could.” 
some chum is desired by five boys and fourteen girls, 
and special teeth, eyes, hair, and nose by six boys and 
thirty-two girls; and fifteen boys and fifty-five girls 
want a quick or sprightly chum. 

‘The favorite mental characteristic is good nature— 
a chum that is jolly and cheerful. ‘One who is full 
of fun,” “one that don’t get mad,” “tone with a bright, 
sunny nature,” is desired by 141 of the boys and 228 
of the girls. Fifty-eight of the children want one 
that is bright and talented and forty-two one that 
uses good language. ‘The moral traits, as might be 
expected, lead the list. Four hundred and seventy- 
eight of the children want a chum that is kind, 
charitable, or humane, and four hundred and fifty- 
tive, a chum that is honest, fair, or just. One is im- 
pressed in reading these papers with the importance 
of play in the formation of the child’s standards of 
morality, as is illustrated by a lad of thirteen: “The 
kind of a chum that | like is one that don’t cheat 
when you're playing ball. J don’t like one that says 
you're two strikes when you're one, or says you're out 
Truthfulness takes third 
It is more pro- 


when you're two strikes.” 
place among the desired moralities. 
nounced with the girls than with the boys, and in- 
creases with advance in years. Constancy comes 
next. “I like a chum who would speak just as nice 
of you back of you as right in front of your face, not 
me who would pretend to like you just to get some- 
thing out of you; and then go away and tell tales 
about you afterwards,” is the ideal of constancy of 
one young miss. This, like kindness, is essentially a 
feminine virtue and is apparent only among the older 
children. Unselfishness has fifth place among the 
moralities; affection, sixth; modesty, seventh; obedi- 
ence, eighth; and courage, ninth. But five of the 
bovs and twe nty-three of the girls express preference 
for a religious chum. 

A chum that is “not rough or quarrelsome”’ is 
desired by 418 of the children, the girls leading. 
lFondness for play is more desired by the boys than by 
the girls. and diminishes with both sexes as the chil- 
dren grow older: and one finds all sorts of play 
specialties enumerated. Says a girl of twelve: “I 
like a girl chum the best who likes to climb and do 
stumps.” A chum that is polite, “has good man- 


ners,” does not appear until the ninth year, increases 
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as the children grow older, and is always more 


marked among the girls than among the bays. It is 
formulated by a boy of nine in these words: “I like a 
chum who has very good manners. Who _ never 
swears or lies or never uses vulgar words. Who 


takes off his hat at the door and wipes his feet at 
Who always asks to be excused whenever 
Who always lifts his hat 


the door. 
he steps on anybody's toe. 
when he see anybody he knows.” Thirty-six of the 
boys and sixty-four of the girls want a chum that 
can keep secrets; ninety-one of the boys and eight ot 
the girls one that neither uses tobacco nor drinks, 
and seventy-three of the boys and seventeen of the 
girls one that don’t swear. Dress and neatness in- 
fluence twenty-two boys and sixty-five girls, and 
wealth seven boys and three girls. Industry is not 
strong, but twenty-three boys and thirty-six girls 
expressing the desire to have a chum that liked to 
work. Among the general characteristics were 
classes “good chum,” “respectable chum,” and “nice 
chum.” These terms are indefinite, and may mean 
one or a dozen traits. They are oftenest mentioned 
by the young children, and the girls seemed to have 
an almost undisputed monopoly of that much-used 
word “nice.” ‘The fact that both “good” and “nice” 
diminish with advance in years indicates that they 
belong to a period when ideas are not well defined. 
During the adolescent period there is an apparent 
struggle between the real actual self nd the ideal 
self—a pretty strong desire to have a chum that em- 
bodies the traits they most desire, but which they are 
conscious ol lacking. This struggle is well expressed 
by a girl of thirteen, who says: “L cannot tell the kind 
of a chum I like the best because I like to have two 
kinds. I like to have a friend to whom I can go and 
forget everything 1 would rather not remember in 


her presence. IJ mean by that a person who is never 


serious. I like also to have a friend who is just the 
opposite. One who is serious and can help me. I 
like it this way because of my two moods.” And 


several children specify certain persons whom’ they 
like best for chums because they differ from them- 
selves—persons who are what they themselves are 
ot 


double that seems to suggest itself to the young mind 


not, but what they would like to be—a sort a 


during this period of inquiry and doubt. 








RETURNING TO THE CLASSICS. 


‘The new policy which Williams College is about to 
inaugurate, the purpose of which is very much to in- 
crease entrance requirements and incidentally reduce 
the number of students by the difficulties of the ex- 
aminations, is attracting wide attention and calling 
out considerable favorable, es- 
‘The 


f dispensing with Greek as a condition 


comment, generally 
pecially from the more authoritative sources. 
expr riment o 
of a degree has been tried there, and evidently it has 


At 


permitted to substitute 


not been entirely satisfactory. any rate the 


stildent hereafter is not to b 
a smattering of mod 


of 


for } 
fes 


rn languages, The pro- 


SOr's French and German have determined to 
raise their standards of admission, and the professors 
of Greek -and Latin will admit no applicant on certi- 
ficate unless he has had four years’ instruction in the 
latter language and three years in the former. 
Harper's Weekly says that “if these decisions are 
carried out, certain admirable resulis will doubtless be 


attained. The great univ rsities, with their eclecti- 


cism, have sunk the classics, and with them, of course. 
the humanities, to a sec ondary place. This is not alto- 
gether well. ‘The decision of the faculty of Williams 
to increase the dignity of the classical course is a 
pleasing sign that sanity has not entir ly disappeared 
from our seats of learning.” There is c rtainly room 
for any thorough college with courage to head the 
reaction from the recent revolt a rainst classical study 
to become a ; 


’ ] ~~ } 
reat classical school, and when the new 
experiment of ignoring or neglecting the humanities 
has b son ona # ; ane 
—— trieq and found wanting, as it is sure to be, 


such an institution will not find itself lonesome or 


unappreciated. The significance of the Williams 
movement seems to be that it marks the beginning of 
that reaction. Whatever may be the views of Her- 
bert Spencer, re-enforced by those of John Brisben 
Walker, on Latin and Greek, these languages have a 
basic value in a liberal education whose place nothing 
else will supply. Any departure from that theory is 
likely to be only temporary. 

There has seemed to be a growing disregard of the 
broad lines of general culture, not only in our col- 
leges, but in our public school systems. It seems to 
he in evidence in the recent decision of the Boston 
to full 


course in the high schools of the city. 


commercial! 
What will it 
What ean be spared from the present cur- 


school committee establish a 
displace? 
A full commercial course can hardly give 


It 


can and will interfere with that broader foundation 


riculum ? 
a boy or girl the necessary training for business. 


of culture on which their future happiness and use- 
fulness depend—for the great majority will get no 
subsequert chance at literary scholarship. It is time 
for commercial or other specialized studies only after 
a proper foundation in general knowledge has been 
laid.—Boston Transcript. 








ADVANTAGES OF THE LABORATORY 
METHOD. 


BY ADELIA R, HORNBROOK, EVANSVILLE, 


IND. 


lirst.—It allows the strong in health or talent to 
advance rapidly, doing away with the necessity of 
their “marking time.” 

Second.—lt the physically 
weak pupil to remain upon a subject until he under- 


allows mentally or 
stands it, with the opportunity of getting enlighten- 
ment just where he needs it. 

Third. 


mode of study. 


It secures a more independent and virile 


lourth.—It reduces the injury caused by absences 
and transfers. 

hifth. 
processes of their pupils, and helps them to acquire 


[t allows teachers to observe the mental 


that power of quick and unconscious adjustment of 
means to ends which we eall skill. 

Sixth.—It throws teachers and pupils into more 
sympathetic relations. 

Seventh.—It makes school discipline easier by es- 
tablishing pleasanter relations between teacher and 
taught, by furnishing employment to all and a 
motive for exertion. 

Mighth. 


to hold the pupils in school longer and to make the 


It is more agreeable to the learner, tends 

) ry. . . 
work more popular. The most vulnerable point in 
our graded school system is the Procrustean nature 
ot its 


sailant on that quarter to be shown that the advance- 


grading. It quite effectually disarms an as- 
ment of the pupils in mathematics is limited only by 
their own ability, and net by any arbitrary standard. 
Of course this principle is capable of application in 
other departments which the limits of my subject 
do not allow me to consider, but freedom of advance- 
ment in mathematics alone gives outlet for the ex- 
panding powers of many of the pupils, and where, 
as in the school from which my illustrations are 
drawn, strong pupils, who have advanced rapidly, are 
allowed to take an extra study, many of the evils of 
close grading seem to be avoided. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Wan brightener of the fading year, 
Chrysanthemum, 

Rough teller of the winter near, 
Chrysanthemum; 

Gray, low-hung skies and woodlands sere, 

Wet, leaf-strewn ways with thee appear, 

Yet well I love to see thee here, 
Chrysanthemum; 

Yes, well I love to see thee here. 


Chrysanthemum. 


—Bennett. 





CITIES OF THE WORLD. 


WASHINGTON. 

The capital of the great republic, the most pros- 
perous nation of all ages, is not only the most beauti- 
ful of American cities, but is fast becoming the most 
interesting city of all the continents. It is the one 
place in our country that every American should 
visit and about which every American child should 
study. 

Washington has 264 miles of streets and avenues. 
There are twenty-one avenues bearing the names of 
the first The 
Pennsylvania avenue, which connects the Capitol 
with the White house. 

Location.—Cities have rarely been “founded,” they 


twenty-one states. most familiar is 


usually represent the survival of the fittest. Rarely 
has any capital city for a nation been builded as such, 
they are usually selected as capitals because they are 
already cities. Paris was located on an island in the 
Seine by the king, Clovis, because it could be easily 
protected in those days, and Madrid was founded in 
a wilderness by Charles V., because it was inacces- 
sible to an enemy. ‘These are exceptions. The cir- 
cumstances under which the American capital was 


selected are without a parallel, and show the depress- 


ing circumstances in the colonies. During the 
Revolutionary war the Confederate capital was 
hiladelphia. On June 19, 1783, while congress 


was in session in Philadelphia, with no money in the 
Confederate treasury and heavily in debt to the 
soldiers and to the individual colonies, a company of 
unpaid soldiers from Lancaster, Pa., marched into 
the city and laid siege to congress for five days, de- 
manding their pay. 
journed to Princeton, N. J., and later to Trenton, N. 


After five days congress ad- 


J. Tlaving no home and unwelcome everywhere, 
congress devoted itself chiefly to finding a location 
and by much scheming all decisive action was de- 
ferred until 1789, when the first congress under the 
constitution met in New York. 

Now, in place of being wanted nowhere, it was 
wanted in almost every place. It was in this emer- 
gency that General Washington secured its location 
on the Potomac near Mount Vernon. The vote was 
taken on July 10, 1790. There was a majority of 
three only for the Potomac, while a year before there 
had been a majority of twelve for the Delaware. 

It was ten years before the “President’s Palace,” 
as the opposition styled the White house, and the 
north wing of the Capitol were ready for occupancy, 
and the National removed to 
the “Wilderness City,” “Capital of Miserable Huts,” 
“City of Streets without Houses,” “City of Magni- 
or “The Mud Hole,” 


temptuously styled. 


in 1800 Government 


ficent Distances,” as it was con- 

A Bir or History.—[ It would be interesting for 
some members of the class to describe in detail the 
circumstances attending the capture of Washington 


by the British. The essential facts are here given. | 
The British landed about 4,000 men down the 


river on August 19, 1814, and took their own time in 
marehing on the Capitol. The weakness and folly 
of the Americans in this emergency was a humiliating 
On 24th of August the British 


marched into the city with almost no pretense of 


spectacle. the 


opposition. The two wings of the Capitol were now 
The British had had 
firing into the elegant building, breaking all of the 
their bullets. At 
manders of the British forces burst open the doors 
Admiral Cock- 


completed. a gala day, first 


windows with length the com- 


and the troops entered with them. 


burn, the British commander, was escorted to the 
speaker’s chair in the house of representatives and 
held a mock session. Admiral Cockburn put the 
question, “Shall this harbor of Yankee democracy be 
burned? All who approve will say ‘Aye.’ A 


tremendous “Aye” followed, and wild 


cheers rang 
through the building. The books and publie docu- 
ments of the congressional library were used for 


kindling, and soon only the walls remained of the 








Nov. 18, 1897. 
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yer ay edifice that had been twenty-one years in 


coming to perfection. 


They then marched to the 


Although open to the inspection of the general pub- 
lic for many months, it was not open for the taking or 
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REFERENCES TO MAP OF WASHINGTON. 
1. The Capitol. I4. Marine Corps Barracks. 26. Congressional Cemetery. 3S. lowa Circle. 
2. White House. 15. District Court House. 27. Naval Hospital. 30. Governm'nt Hospital for 
3. Department of State. 16. District Jail. 28. Lincoln Park. Insane. 
4. Treasury Department. 17. City Asylum. 2. Rawlins Square. 10, Centre Market. 
5. War Department. IS. Mount Vernon Square. 3. Scott Square. $1. Lloward University 
6. Navy Department. i). Smithsonian Institution. 31. Government Printing 12. National Deaf Mute 
7. Patent Office. 20. Washington Monument. Office. College. 
&. Post Office Department. 21. Washington Circle. 32. Greene Square. #3. Bureau of Engraving and 
%. Department of Justice. 22. Statue of Washington. 33. Naval Monument. Printing. 
10. Department of Agriculture.23. Lafayette Park. “4. Thomas Circle. 14. New Pension Building. 
11. Naval Observatory. 24. Coreoran Gallery of Art. oo. Judiciary Square i. Army Medical Museum 
12. United States Arsenal. 2>. National Botanical 36. McPherson Square. 16. National Museum 
13. Navy Yard. Garden. 37. Dupont Circle. 17. Potomac River Park. 
White house, and, after holding high carnival using of books until November 1, 1893 In 1800 the 
within, set fire to the mansion with its library, paint- Congressional library was founded by act of congress 
ings, and abundant family stores. Only the walls 


remained in the ruins. 


In 1817 the wings were rebuilt; in 1818 the body of 
the Capitol was begun, and the whole completed 
1827. 

Institutions.—The Smithsonian Institution, a red 
sandstone building of Norman architecture standing 
in the mall south of the Botanical Gardens, has a 
collection of more than 100,000 unique books and an 
unrivaled national museum of objects and relics of 
and industrial interest. 


historical, ethnological, 


The building is 447x160 feet, with nine towers, one 
150 feet high. It cift of 
KEnelish scientist, who died in 
| $703,000 to the 
Washington, 


an establishment for 


James Smithson, 


1829, 


was the 


an leaving his 


United States of 


under the 


estate of 
“to found at 


entire 
\merica, name 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
It was six vears before it was known in America that 
such a will had left. 
stacle was placed in the way of the property’s coming 
The cornerstone was not laid until 


been Every conceivable ob- 
to this country. 
1847, and the building was not ready for occupanc) 
until 1855. The National Museum, a part of the 
above institution, standing upon the grounds, 
is an attractive brick building, covering two and one- 
It was completed in 1876. 


same 


half acres. 

The Botanical Garden, containing ten acres, is one 
of the most attractive in the The Naval 
Observatory, in grounds of twenty acres, has a world- 
Columbian University and Howard 
leading educational 


world. 


wide reputation. 
University are at present the 
institutions, while the soldiers’ 
cemetery, with 500 acres and seven miles of beautiful 


home and military 
drives, are the leading resorts in the summer. 

The Corcoran Art Gallery, with its buildings and 
endowments valued at $1,200,060, 1s universally ad- 


mired and enjoyed. 


ConGresstonaL LInrary.—The New C ongressional 
Capitol is the 


1 in the world. 


building to the east of the 


noblest and richest building of its kin« 


library 


In 1814, 
burned by 


when the library 
the British, there 
1815 the library 


city of Washington.” 
the 


were less than 3.000 


and Capitol were 


volumes. In 


was started once more with the purchase of the 


private library of Thomas Jefferson, 7,000 in all. It 


was then in the post-office. In 1817 it was taken to 


an attic story of the Capitol, and in 1824 it was 
taken to the rooms on the west centre of the Capitol, 
where it has been until now. A second fire in 1851 


but The will 


1,000,000 books. 


left it with 20.000. 


accommodate 


new building 
Plans for this build- 
73, and the first appro- 


the 


ing were advertised for in 18 


IS86, and entire cost has 


priation was made in 
heen upwards of $5,000,000, 
SocraALWasnIneron—Washington is to be the social 
centre of the country. Social life at the capital is al- 
most as great a political power for an individual as 
The White House 
the 


receptions 


a statesman can secure, 

is usually the but 
There 
shed lustre 


any that 
social 

that 
cabinet, 


social centre, rarely 


power, are three elasses of 


upon the social life of the city, 


diplomatic, and senatorial receptions. Occasionally 
a congressman ventures to compete in social 
courtesies. 

Washington etiquette is, in official circles, quite 


distinct from that in other cities or in other cireles. 
The 
under no obligation to return the courtesy. 

The is the Metro- 


politan (1882), whose membership is made up from 


stranger calls first, and the person called upon is 


most notable club in the city 


the army, navy, and diplomatic corps and govern- 
ment officers. Its clubhouse, on IT street. is an 
elegant building. It has about 600 members. The 
Gridiron is a journalists’ dining club. The Cosmos 
Club (1878) is made up of scientists, artists, and 
would-be literati. 

Prior to the Civil war, Washington was distine- 
tive l\ a southern city, and there was no recognized 
non-official social life except the Southern: but within 
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FROM WASHINGTON 


appropriating $5,000 for the purchase of such books 
“as may be necessary for the use of congress at the 


AS A CENTRE 
retired officials and other 


West have 


past thirty 


the 
families of 


vears many 


wealth from the North and 
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made this their winter residence and have developed 
an eminently desirable social life. 

Municieat GovERNMENT.—The administration of 
city affairs is without a parallel. Congress assumes the 
entire responsibility for the management of affairs 
under the law of June 11, 1878. The entire District 
of Columbia is a municipal corporation, its affairs 
administered by three commissioners. Two must be 
residents of the District at the time of their appoint- 
ment. The president of the United States appoints 
these, and they must be confirmed by the senate. 
The third commissioner must be an officer of the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States army, whose 
He is 


commis- 


lineal rank must be above that of captain. 
detailed by the president. These three 
sioners apply revenues, take charge of roads and 
moneys, investigate and report upon charitable in- 
stitutions annually, make police, building, and coal 
regulations, abolish and consolidate offices, appoint 
to, and remove from, office, perform the duties of the 
board of police and health, manage the schools, ete. 
All revenues are turned over to the treasury of the 
United States, and all expenses are paid from the 
same treasury. 

Tur Capirou.— The cornerstone of the Capitol was 
laid by General Washington September 8, 1793 
over a hundred years ago. ‘The north wing was com- 
pleted in 1800; the south wing, 1811; all destroyed by 
British, 1814; central portion begun, 1818; building 
completed, 1827; cost, $2,153,844; cornerstone of ex- 
tensions laid, July 4, 1851; finished, 1867; dome 
completed, 1863; cost of Capitol as it is, $15,559,656. 

It is the largest government building in the world. 
The new wings alone cover more area than any cathe- 
dral in Europe, except St. Peter’s. It contains 118 
apartments. 

There are 71,500 square feet of floor. 

There are 134 Corinthian columns. 

The senate chamber will seat 200 senators and 800 
visitors, 

The house will seat 400 representatives and 1,000 
visitors. 

THe Monument.—The Washington Monument cost 
which $300,000 raised by con- 


$1,200,000, of was 


tributions. There are 900 steps in the stairway. 


There is an elevator, which takes passengers to the 
one waits in line 


top in seven minutes. At times 


nearly three hours for his turn to come to take the 
was laid in 1848 and it was 


ride. The cornerstone 


dedicated in 1885. 


WORDS ON SPELLING. 


ADELAIDE 


SEVERAL 


BY PAULINE HARDY. 


A correct speller is an accurate observer of words 
first 
the other 


observe while in the 


} 


and so 


Some children learn to 


reader, master those words, with 
reader- and spelling lessons. 

[ hive thought that pupils who have careful train 
ing in the first three readers: are always correct 
spellers. There may be some exceptions. 
| know a teacher who says she can make correct 
spellers out of every poor speller; she teaches, and she 
can do what she says she can. A young lady who was 
as likely to write of the weather in January that it was 


coal. as she was to write that it was cole. lightly 6 


cused herself from any better spelling by saying that 
her father was a poor speller, and that she had in 
herited his weakness. The teacher said, “Mary, that 


does not { llow.”’ 


his teacher taught a preparatory literature. Lec 
tures were given and the notes were examined car 
ful vy, and corrected each week. At first the borders 


were not sufficient to hold the cor 


the mis 


of th hote book 


rector \])} of 


words | 


spelled were plac 
DY the pn ni] it the back ot the note-book or in a 
small { They were to be studfed each week he 
‘ a 

fore copying Before the vear closed Marv became 


an aeeurate speller from memory, not from a dic 


hionary when yw riting. 


This plan of learning to spell was successful with 
large high school classes, whose members had failed 
to learn to spell while in the grammar grades. 

Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer in a lecture before 
an institute told of a class of boys he taught in Livy. 
He found them looking up the meaning (or transla- 
tion) of words which they had learned in their earlier 
Latin. He insisted that they should write down all 
the words they looked up each day; that before begin- 
ning the day’s lesson, they should make it a point to 
study the whole list. The consequence was they soon 
had a working vocabulary, and read at sight rapidly. 

It looks as though strict observation of the words 
used each day will bring about the desired result, 
whether it be spelling, definitions, or translations. 


CHILDREN SHOULD OWN THEIR BOOKS. 


ARTHUK P 


If one can afford the expense, there is no doubt 
that it is better for a child to use his own books in 


SUPERINTENDENT IRVING, ROCKLAND, ME, 


school for at least two reasons:— 

Ist. Health—Under the free text-book system it is 
necessary to give the children the old books as long as 
ach child uses the book for a term or 
vear, It can 


easily be seen that books are very liable to become 


they last. 
and then it is passed on to the next. 


dirty and not in the best condition for use. 

2d. Ownership—Such books as arithmetic, geog- 
raphy. spelling book, and grammar can be used for 
four or five years as the pupil advances in the grades. 
[t is very good to use the same book each year. 
Again, if children own their school books, they will 
take pride in keeping them well and in having them 
ut home after the school work is done. These few 


school books might be the foundation of a good 


library in later years.—School Reports. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN GEOLOGY. 


BY MINNIE E. HADLEY. 


Work in this subject, whether taken as a regular 


study or supplementary, should begin during the 
autumn, although the study proper is not 


taken up before the beginning of the spring term. 


usually 


In case geology should not form a part of the regu- 
lar curriculum, a little time may be profitably taken 
on Friday afternoons to look over and study the 
names of the stones collected by the pupils during 
the week. 

On taking up this study, place upon the board a list 
of names of from fifty to one hundred stones abound- 
ing in the locality, including the various kinds of 
sandstone, 


granite, feldspar, limestone, 


! usually make milky quartz number one, 


quartz, 
shale. ete. 
it being the most common; the remaining names are 
numbered in suecession. 

The pupils copy the list, and each provides a box 
of labels—numbered bits of paper with mucilaged 
backs—which he has always at hand, and whenever 
| identify a stone for him, he at once places upon 
it the proper label, and writes the name upon his 
analysis record for further study. 

The analysis record appears somewhat as follows, 
and may be indefinitely extended:— 


Upon my table are such reference works as 
Crosby’s “Analysis of Minerals and _ Rocks,” 
Dana’s “Manual of Geology,” Shaler’s “First Book in 
Geology,” Crosby’s “Common Minerals and Rocks,” 
ete., which are always at the pupil’s service. The re- 
quired points of analysis may ususally be found from 
these, and I require different pupils to place their 
prepared work upon the board. We thus compare 
notes, the pupils making necessary corrections in their 
tablets. 

Ten or fifteen minutes of the recitation period may 
be profitably used for flame and acid tests. For this 
purpose I find hydrochloric acid most desirable; a 
Bunsen burner attached by rubber tubing to the gas 
jet is the most. expedient source of heat, although a 
kerosene lamp may be used in case the Bunsen burner 
is not provided. 

During these tests the pupil should note carefully 
just what he sees and use these notes in the prepara- 
tion of his record. 

On public day, each pupil’s display consists of fifty 
or more minerals, nicely cleaned and labeled; ten or 
more fossils; a mineral record; a fossil record, and a 
charcoal drawing on manila paper of some unusual 
geological structure or feature of the locality. 

Several sheets of either foolscap or legal cap 
paper, ruled with horizontal black lines, running the 
long way of the paper, and short vertical red lines, 
Double marginal lines are 
These sheets are bound to- 


answer for the record. 
also drawn in red ink. 
vether in any convenient way, with the list of stones 
neatly written in three columns and numbered on the 
outside sheet, so that the observer may see at a glance 
the number on the stone and the corresponding name 


on the record. 


Commercial and Indastrial Geography. ** 


ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


SPICES AND CONDIMENTS. 


{ Other articles in this series have already appeared as follows: 
Wheat, November 19, 1896; Wool, January 2 ; Cotton, February 4and 
February 11; Silk, February 18; Linen, March 18; Sugar, March 25; 
Fruit. April 1; Cattle, April 8; [ron and Steel, April 15; Granite and 
Marble, April 22; Stationery, Pens, Pencils, and ink, May 14; Boots 
and Shoes, Junes; Cinnamon, July8; Mustard. September 30; Cloves, 
October 14; Ginger, November 4. Articles will follow upon Allspice, 
Cardaimon Seeds, etc, | 


NUTMEGS AND MACE. 


BY 


Nutmegs are a comparatively late discovery. If 
they were known to the ancients, the references to 
Not 
until within seven hundred years were they classed 
The nutmeg is the kernel of the 


them were so general as to be of little value. 


with the spices. 
fruit of a handsome, bushy evergreen tree which 
grows to the height of fifty feet, and has rich, dark, 
The fruit resembles the pear, and is 
At maturity this splits, 
revealing the nutmeg, a horny nut about an inch 


shiny leaves. 


about two inches through. 


long. ‘The wonder is not that people were so slow to 
discover the qualities of this “nut,” but that they ever 
discovered them. 
Mace is produced from a fleshy crimson mantle 
about the nutmeg, between the nut and the outer 
skin. This net work of fibres is separated from the 
nut and outer skin, dried by itself, then ground into 
powder. The chemical of mace is 
radically different from that of the nutmeg. 


composition 














iis ; ig : ) Diapha- TC oF 
No Name. H. | G. Form. Tenacity. Lustre. Color. | Streak neity. _— | "meee Remarks 
1 ay i 5 Compact. | Brittle, | Vitreous. | White. | White. | Opaque.| Insoluble.| Infusible. ~ Specimen obtained from 
| Rocky Mountains. 








A separate list of from ten to twenty fossils, de- 
pending upon the fossil resources of the locality, may 
When studying the subject regularly I 
assign five stones per week and one or two fossils, 
which must be brought to class on Friday, identified 
and neatly labeled, 


be prepared. 


Mace, rather than nutmegs, found highest favor in 
Rome, France, Denmark, and England. Five hun- 
dred years ago a cow was worth less in the markets of 


England than two pounds of mace, and three sheep 
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were worth less than the price of one pound of mace. 

In the best localities the trees bear fruit all the 
year round, but as a rule there are two harvests, the 
larger one in November and December, the lesser in 
April, May, and June. 

When the fruit opens or splits, it is gathered by 
means of a long stick with a hook at the end. The 
mace is first carefully stripped, and then the nutmeg 
shells are taken to a brick building. spread out and 
dried for eight or ten weeks by means of a smoulder- 
ing fire. The nutmeg shells are turned every two or 
three days. The drying is thus kept up until the 
nutmegs rattle in the shell. The shell is then 
cracked open with a mallet and the nutmegs picked 
out, sorted—the small ones being used for nutmeg 
oil,—rubbed with lime and packed for shipping. 

More than 1,200,000 pounds of nutmegs are used 
in the United States annually, all of which come 
from the East Indies, except 12,000 pounds from 
China and 4,000 pounds from the West Indies. The 
Banda islands are the source of the best nutmegs. 
Nearly the whole surface of these islands is planted 
to nutmeg trees, which thrive here as nowhere else. 
The land receives no dressing and the trees require 
slight attention. Abundant shade and frequent rains 
will make the trees thrifty. 

There were about 266,000 fruit-bearing trees on the 
Banda islands at the last official estimate, on Jilolo 
16,000, Menado 35,000, Amboyna 31,000. The 
highest recorded yield is some 2,200,000 pounds. 
There is a popular impression that nutmegs and mace 
are less and less popular as condiments. 

When the Portuguese navigators made their way 
around the Cape of Good Hope in 1512 they secured 
the commerce of the spice islands, which they held 
for a century, until the Dutch wrested it from them. 
The leading “spices” were pepper, cloves, nutmegs 
and mace, cinnamon, and ginger. The Dutch made 
their great fight to monopolize the trade in cloves, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, and mace. 

The English occupied the leading “Spice Islands” 
from 1796 to 1802, a short time, but long enough to 
spread the cultivation of the nutmeg into many new 
islands. At that time mace sold as high as eighty- 
five shillings a pound. ‘The nutmeg tree had been 
very nearly exterminated by the same ruinous Dutch 
policy as had jeopardized cinnamon and cloves. 

The Dutch were so determined to held their 
monopoly of the nutmegs that they immersed them 
in milk of lime for three months to prevent those 
purchasing them from raising trees from the seed. 
The folly of this appears from the fact that a week’s 
exposure to the sun destroys the vitality of the seed. 

The Banda islands are a little group of islands in 
the southern group of the Moluccas. ‘They are noted 
for the beauty and variety of their birds and for the 
nutmeg trees, which grow here as nowhere else in the 
world. In all the other East India islands the tree 
is cultivated with much difficulty, while here it 
thrives of itself and yields crop after crop. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF KING 
LEAR.—(V1.) 


BY F. W. LEWIS. 


Act V. Scene J. What position does Edmund 
seem to hold? Why does he say that Albany is full 
of alterations? Why does Regan inquire for Oswald? 
What feeling does she show here? Is she un- 
womanly? How does Edmund treat her? Which 
of the sisters does he prefer? 

2. What justification does Albany give for the 
war? Why does Regan invite Goneril to go with 
them? What does she mean by most convenient? 

3. What is in the letter Edgar brings? Why is 
he to be summoned only if they win the battle? 

Why does Edmund determine not to have mercy 
shown to Lear and Cordelia? What is gained by this 
scene? What do we now anticipate? 

Scene II. What is the purpose of this scene? 
What does Edgar’s answer to Gloster’s despair show 
of his own character? Have we seen similar indica- 


tions before? What effect has his philosophy on 
Lear? 


MY CLASS IN INVENTION.—(IL) 


BY FRANKLIN H. BAILEY, BOSTON, 


The second hour given to this class was devoted 
largely to such instruction as the pupils needed in order 
to be able to work along the desired lines: after which 
there was no class and but very little individual 
“teaching.” First the teacher showed by means of 
blackboard dividers (if not at hand, use a string) how 
to draw one line perpendicular to another. also how 
to draw an equilateral triangle (Diagram 3). The 
pupils were then allowed to practice and asked if they 
could in a like manner make triangles with two sides 


=~ 








FIG. 3. 
alike, but with the third side either longer or shorter 
than the others. 

The other matter of instruction was directions for 
making cardboard cubes. The teacher had provided 
himself with a pattern made of thin cardboard that 
could be easily split, and had placed a drawing of it 
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FIG, 4. 


upon the blackboard. (Diagram 4). The pupils 
were then shown how to cut the pattern along each 
line and about half through the card, and how to 
split and peal off half of each lappet; and then how 
easily and evenly the pattern would bend on the eut 


lines. A thin coating of mucilage was spread over 
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FIG 5b, 


the split side of the upper and of the three left hand 
lappets. The bending was then done and the lower 
square pressed firmly upon the upper lappet, using 
the ruler on the inside to pressed them firmly to 
gether. Next the left square of the pattern was 
stuck firmly against the three lappets by letting the 


pres aetna. 
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FIG. 6 
square lie upon the table and pressing down with the 
end of the ruler upon the lappets inside the “box.” 


Ordinarily the work should now be left long enough 
to “set” firmly before the last side is fastened down; 
which is done by bending the lappets inward, but 
very little, in order that the side may stick as it is 
pressed down, for the work cannot be reached from 
the inside. 

The pupils were now ready to commence work on 
the first object, a card cube, but the card was not 
given them until they had made nice drawings in 
their blank books. The drawings were required to 
show the construction ares made by the dividers and 
the lappets: and when satisfactorily done a piece of 
card about 4x5 inches was given the pupil, who re- 
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FIG, 7 


peated the drawing upon it, either in class or at home. 
(he finishing of the cube was done as a home lesson, 
and it was brought to school in a small card or tin box. 
We preferred keeping the finished objects at the school 
building, in properly labeled boxes, stacked upon 
shelves, and placed upon the pupils’ desks at each 
“Invention” hour. 

After a cube had been fairly well made the pupil 
was asked to make something else. Here is the first 
and about the only place where it was ever found 
necessary to give a little encouragement. Usually, 
however, with no suggestion whatever, the pupil de- 
cided to make another model half, one and a half, or 
twice as high (most frequently twice), leaving the 
top and bottom the same size and shape. Frequently 
if the second model changed but one dimension, the 
third changed two, and diagram 5, or something 
similar, was drawn. Sometimes both a long square- 
prism and a short square-prism was made before the 
second dimension was changed, and sometimes, in- 
stead of No. 5, No. 6 or 7 was drawn, and the tri- 
angular prism or the tetrahedron made before the 
right-rectangular prism. In the latter case, if the 
pupil was not already skillful in making “cube cor- 
ners,” as he frequently called them, he was asked to 
make the model of a brick 1-2x1x2 inches. That and 
the eube were the only models the pupil was ever 
requested to make. Ever after he made his own 
selection, and as a general rule mentally constructed 
the form before commencing the drawing. Occa- 
sionally, when his inventive power was developing so 
slowly that for a long time he was making rectangular 
models only, he was asked why he was shown how to 
make triangles. That hint was always sufficient to 
bring a model with part or all triangular sides. 

Suneceeding articles will illustrate some of the 
diverging lines along which different pupils worked. 


PARODY—THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 


jAir: “Old Oaken Bucket.’’] 
How dear to my heart are the scenes of Thanksgiving, 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 
The apples, the doughnuts, the cakes, and rich puddings; 
And every loved thing which my appetite knew; 
The wide-spreading platter, the cranberries by it, 
The deep pumpkin pie, which a boy loves so well; 
The hand of my father, the carving knife nigh it, 
And e’en the roast turkey that tasted so well 
That lovely roast turkey, that tender young turkey, 
That Thanksgiving turkey that tasted so well. 


That overgrown turkey I hailed as a treasure; 
And often, at noon, when returned from the field, 

I fed him his corn with an exquisite pleasure, 
The sweetest yet saddest that nature can yield. 

How ardent I seized him, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the block on the wood-pile he fell; 

Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
There lay that young hopeful I'd tended so well; 

That lovely roast turkey, that tender young turkey 
That Thanksgiving turkey that tasted so well. 


How sweet ‘rom the depths of my plate to receive it, 
As, poised on my fork, it inclined to my lips! 
Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Though filled with the nectar wh'ch Jupiter sips 
And now, far removed from the loved situation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the turkey which tasted so well: 
That lovely roast turkey, that tender young turkey 
That Thanksgiving turkey that tasted so well. 
Selected, 
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Educational Lutelligence 


Classes in English schools are much larger than in 


America. having 70, 80, 90, and even 100 in a class. 


Until 1896 there was no woman inspector in Eng- 
lish schools, except of needle work: how there are 
two women sub-inspectors. 

The report of the New York State Association of 
School Commissioners and Superintendents’ meeting, 
unavoidably delayed, will appear in the next issue. 

The Ralph Waldo 
Emerson has received flattering (?) attention from 
Rather than 
give authority for any of the statements made, thereby 


Journal's recent article on 


men of literary and historie dignity. 
appearing to delight in criticising a man whose genius 
it admires, the Journal prefers to apolgize for every 


statement that car 


be construed as reflecting upon 
Dr. Emerson, and to admit that its authority for 
locating mortgages in Concord is inadequate. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS 


The New 


at its November meeting considered the relation of 


Ingland Superintendents’ Association 


teachers’ agencies to the superintendents. In addi- 


tion to the formal paper and the addresses of the two 


appointed to diseuss the topie, a large number of 


superimtendent 


spoke upon the question from their 


standpoint Every one of the speakers agreed that 
the teachers’ agencies were a necessity to the modern 
upe tendent. These were some of the points 
mace in their favor: 
Ler es save much traveling on the part of the 
‘ erintendent; give him abundance of good material 
ron 


Vich to decide what candidates to look up; 


give him just the facts about candidates that he needs 
to know; enable him to get substitutes at short notice. 


While the superintendents without exception 
praised the agency idea and the agencies as a whole, 


They 


declared themselves not helped by agencies which do 


they made some points against some agencies. 


as follows:— 

Which notify of vacancies merely seen through the 
newspapers; send — indiscriminate notifications; 
recommend teachers wholly unfit for a place; notify 
too many of the vacancy; notify candidates at random 
of vacancies in a city when they know nothing about 
whether there is or is not a vacancy, on the ground 
that a large city is likely to have a vacancy at any 
time, and if the candidate ever happens to get a posi- 
tion the agency gets its commission; fail to instruct 
their candidates to enclose a return stamped envelope 
when writing to a superintendent. 
agreed upon 
much in the 


The superintendents were generally 
the following points: That they are as 
interest of the teachers who pay the commission as of 
the superintendent who saves money for the city 
through the agency; that superintendents should use 
those agencies that do business by the best methods; 
that superintendents should be explicit in saying 
what kind of a position they wish a teacher for and 
what qualifications they wish him to possess; that 
superintendents should answer fully and honorably 
the questions asked about teachers by agencies. 

The helpful to the 


agencies, and shows what an advance has been made 


discussion was decidedly 
in public sentiment regarding their indispensable- 
ness, and that there are agencies and agencies. 


JUSTIN WINSOR. 


The death of Justin Winsor, October 22, deprives 
American scholarship of the man whom it can, con- 
There are other more 
better 


men, who are exerting a strong and a most helpful in- 


S( iously, least afford to lose. 


eminent siudents, more learned and known 


fluence through the channels of popular fame or of 


scholarly repute. Mr. Winsor occupied, however, by 
the freely offered homage of his compeers, the posi- 
dean American librarians and _ his- 


tion of among 


torical students. At home or abroad. he was felt to 
be the personification of what is best in our scholar- 
ship and most valuable in our contributions to his- 


stantly called upon to represent both of these allied 


tory and to the library movement. was con- 
interests, and he always responded, with much skill 
and graceful tact, adding to the eredit of the bodies 
which he represented. It is not, however, any public 
work that he was likely to do. as librarian or as writer 
of history, which makes his death such a serious loss. 


As librarian, Mr. 


Wiis ihe 


Winsor’s most important work 
twenty vears ago, 


the 


During the deeade that 


he adininistered BY ston publie library, 


I8CS-1877, the American library movement took 
form, and the development began which is so impor- 
tant a factor in our contemporary intellectual history. 
To Mr. Winsor was very largely due the wise direction 
of this development during its most critical stage. 
The | 
nized ideal, the model of what a public library should 


he. Ile 


; ad 
things as they are, of recognizing what actually hap- 


Boston library, under him, became the recog- 
not only possessed the rare gift of seeing 


pens, and thereby of pereeiving what ought to be and 


how but he was also able to im- 


to bring it about. 
part this power in considerable measure to those who 
. ] — > Y 4 

worked with him. 1 nhampered by the refinements 


of devices and schemes which constitute so large a 


part of what is now ealled library “science,” Mr. 
Winsor introduced into the Boston library manv 
practical reforms, increasing the usefulness of the 
collection to all its users, and he also trained a staff 
of subordinates. which was constantly changing as 


one or another left him to carry on his work in the 
field. Harvard, Mr. 
active public 


ever-enlarging 
\Winsor’s 


Transferred to 


contributions to library 


errors 


economy largely ceased. Tlis influence, however, re- 
mained potent, and he has been the stronghold upon 
whom conservative librarians have relied to keep 
their fellow workers true to the best ideals of the 
profession, despite the attractive temptations held 
out in the conceits of unbalanced leadership. 

As an historical student, Mr. Winsor’s value lay 
less in the writing which he was doing, useful as this 
was, than in the stores of knowledge which he had 
amassed, and which he freely held at the service of 
all who could apply intelligently for information or 
for advice. Asa boy, he began the collection of his- 
torical information, and this steadily augmented, with 
time and enlarged interests, until it amounted to a 
vast mass of material, covering every phase of the 
history of the two Americas, and of the geographical 
Rarely did 
an inquiring student leave him without some unex- 
pected bit of suggestion or of fact, culled from a 


or cartographical history of the world. 


store which contained the gleanings from the most 
un-thought-of sources. To the proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, beginning with his 
membership in 1877, he regularly contributed short 
essays, based upon this store of material, as one or 
another cause led him to complete the statements 
about some episode in the history, usually biblio- 
graphical or cartographical, of the two Americas. 
He prepared several addresses for public occasions, 
which always atoned for their lack of popular at- 
tractiveness by the attention with which they were 
rewarded by those who listened from his own stand- 
point of scholarly interest, and he also wrote several 
important monographs for the great co-operative his- 
edited. His life of 
chiefly valued for its cartographical summary and its 


tories which he Columbus 

hibliographical chapter, though it is also most sug- 
gestive to those whose maturity of judgment enables 
them to appreciate properly the characterizations of 
the man and his work. This volume formed the first 
in a series in which Mr. Winsor proposed to exem- 
plify the historical unfolding of America as a part of 
A second “Cartier to 
l’rontenac,”’ was published two years ago, and a third, 


the civilized world. volume, 
“The Mississippi Basin,” was ready to issue when he 
died. The value of these works is to the professed 
students of history, upon whom they are sure to exert 
a considerable influence, requiring of them due at- 
tention to the importance of carefully considering th: 
essential bearing of geagraphical knowledge upon his 
torical events. 

In 1880, the “Memorial History of Boston” was 
published in four volumes. and within the next ten 
years this was followed by the eight volumes of the 
Mr. 
works, contributing a consider- 
The 


portions of the larger work embody the historical 


“Narrative and Critical History of America.” 
Winsor edited both 
able share of the literary material. critical 
material gathered by him, and with all the faults and 
inevitable in so comprehensive a work, drawn 
from every variety of source, these chapters must long 
remain the starting point for students of whatever 
portion of American history. The wealth of his col- 
lections is best shown by the supplementary notes 
appended to several chapters, in which he adds very 
materially to the information furnished by the essay- 
ists. [lis studies are most plainly seen, however, 1n 
the series of cartographical essays, in which the geog 
raphical history, as accomplished by voyagers and by 
But 


volumes. 


map-makers, is traced with the master’s skill. 


his great work was in the completed 
There are other co-operative histories, and it is onl) 
by contrast with them that a full realization is pos- 
sible of Mr. Winsor’s great skill in administrative 
literary labor. T'wo-seore students of history con 


tributed to the “America” a series of monographs 
embodying the most authoritative information about 
American history, and the work of each is made to 
seem both fitting and essential as a portion of th 
whole. The repetitions and divergencies, which h« 


allowed to remain, not less than the combination ol 
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the different essays, reveal the editor’s appreciation of 
how best to fulfill his mission. 

But beyond and above these evident services, was 
the indirect influence whitch Mr. Winsor exercised 
through the men trained under him and through the 
much larger number who had grown to rely upon him 
for advice and direction. Among those who contro] 
our public libraries, and among those who are inter- 
ested in historical teaching and writing, he was recog- 
nized very generally as the best informed and the 
safest guide upon whose suggestions entire reliance 
might be placed. He was constantly consulted, and 
his influence was always used to promote, by every 
means in his power, sound scholarship, broad and 
intelligent learming. A man of many and strong 
friendships, most genial and hospitable in his nature, 
favoritism seemed impossible to him. Intense in his 
feelings, he was saved by the essential sanity of his 
judgment, which had been carefully trained and was 
constantly in exercise, and which seemed always to 
draw towards him those whom he could safely trust 
to be true to his own best ideals, repelling all others. 
It was through these, librarians and teachers largely, 
that he influenced profoundly the development. of 
American scholarship. His work will be carried on 
by the men to whom he imparted his own splendid 
ideal, the ideal of intelligent, hard work, of pure, 
honest scholarship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The first sealing conference, in which Russia, 
Japan, and the United States participated, resulted 
in the conclusion of a treaty providing for the sus- 
pension of pelagic sealing. The second conference, 
including the United States, Great Britain, and 
Canada, derives unexpected importance from the at- 
tendance of the Canadian premier, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, and the Canadian minister of fisheries, in ad- 
dition to the seal experts representing the three 
countries. This distinguished representation from 
Canada seems to give promise of a considerable exten 
sion of the scope of the conference. If there had not 
been so many disappointments before, it would not 
be unreasonable to hope that the seemingly intermin- 
able sealing controversy might now be settled. I 
appears that the Canadian premier has come to Wash- 
ington te confer not only regarding the seal question, 
but upon other matters which have been more or less 
at issue between the two governments, such as im- 
migration restrictions, the bonding privilege, the 
North Atlantic fisheries, ete., and also that he is 
ready to make offers of reciprocal concessions in trade. 

General Blanco has preclaimed full pardon for all 
Cubans convicted as rebels; and has taken various 
conciliatory measures, the practical effect of which is 
a matter of doubt. His overtures do not seem to be 
received with enthusiasm by any of the political 
to whom 


groups at Havana, except the autonomists, 
various appointments have been given in the provin- 


cial administration. The party which bears the name 


of autonomist is not a large one; as the more ardent 


autonomists long ago identified themselves with the 


insurrection. ‘To the ruling classes at Havana, who 
are conservatives in their party affiliations and un- 


compromising in their antipathy for the insurgents, 


Weyler was far more acceptable than is Blanco; and 
that is the reason why they lavished patriotic demon- 
strations upon the departing captain-general and 
maintain an attitude of distrustful reserve toward his 
successor, It begins to look as if the policy of the 
Sagasta ministry were likely to prove liberal enough 
to alienate the influential Spaniards at Havana, and 
the in 


» conelllate | 


vet not sufficiently progressive t 
surgents. 
* * * 


The new workingmen’s hotel, or Mills House No. 
, .2 om ] 


1, in New York. which was dese ribed In this column 
last week, has proved an immediate success. At last 


accounts, about one thousand rooms were taken, a 


considerable number of them by tenants who en- 
gaged them for a month. The cafe is patronized by 
business men in the vicinity as well as by the regular 
guests: and the fifteen-cent dinner, which includes 
soup, fish or meat, two vegetables, dessert, and tea or 
coffee, is naturally popular. There are no tramps 
among the. guests; and the appearance of the men 
applying for rooms shows them to be of the self- 
respecting type, who understand that the hotel is not 
a charitable institution. The reading rooms and 
library are taxed to their fullest capacity, and hun- 
dreds of imen are to be seen in’ the pleasant rooms, 
smoking, reading, and playing checkers or dominoes. 
No liquor is sold in the building; and altogether the 
ideal of comfort, neatness, and convenience seems to 


have been realized ata phenomenally low price, 


CHICAGO AND THEREABOUTS. 

The latest educational excitement was the election of 
two trustees for the “Public School Teachers and Em- 
ployees’ Pension and Retirement Fund.” There were 
5,000 persons entitled to vote, and the voting was done by 
sealing a ballot in an envelope and giving it to the prin- 
cipal of the school, who forwarded it to the secretary of 
the board. There were “‘several bushels” of these ballot 
envelopes. A committee of seven, one from each school 
district of the city, and the secretary of the school board 
had to cut open these envelopes, and count the vote fo1 
each of the candidates. This required five hours. The 
committee consisted of Secretary Graham of the board and 
Miss Waite, Sheldon school; Miss Mary E. Lynch, Chase 
school; Miss Genevieve Cook, Tilton school; E. C. Ros- 
seter, Medill high school; Mrs. Margaret J. Codd, O’Toole 
school; P. W. Verdain, Van Vlissingen school; C. H. 
Treadwell, Forrestville school. 

rhe candidates were: Miss Catherine Goggin of the 
Jones school, Assistant Superintendent James Hannan, 
Miss Elizabeth R. Burdick of the Prescott school, and Miss 
Nlizabeth Root of the Ericsson school. For the first time 
the non-teaching employees have no representative on the 
ticket or the returning board. Miss Catherine Goggin 
had 2,913, James Hannan 2,819, and were elected. Miss 
Root had 1,150, and Miss Burdick 765. This was distinet 
ively a triumph for what is known as the conservative 
teachers, and will have a bearing, probably, upon the gen 
eral excitement of the city regarding the relation of the 
conservative and agsiressive women teachers. The super- 
intendents, teachers, engineers, and janitors were all in- 
volved in the contest. The test was really made upon 
Assistant Superintendent Hannan. The Australian bal- 
lot was used. The old-time Chicago Teachers’ Club nomi 
nated Miss Root, and the newer Teachers’ Federation 


nominated Miss Burdick. Neither were elected, but the 
vreat excitement was between the two, neither of whom 
ever had any prospect of an election. The pension board 
consists of twenty-one members of the board of education 
and two trustees from the teachers and other employees 


of the board. There are those who advocate an entire 
change of this plan, giving the school board but four or 
five members, the teachers the same number, and the en 
gineers and janitors two or three, 

is. R. Boyer of the Englewood high school is now prin- 
cipal in the Hyde Park high school, and Fred C, Lucas of 
the biology department of the Hyde Park schools goes to 
Engk wi od, 

There are 12,890 more pupils in the Chicago schools in 
i897 than at the same time in 1896 

At the Federation of Grade Teachers’ monthly meeting, 
LeMoyne building, Randolph street, Charles Shackelford 
and Mrs. Charles Henrotin and Messrs. Brenan and Cusack 


spoke upon the value of organization. 


Mayor Harrison welcomes the influences of the pupils’ 
street-cleaning league 

There is a movement looking to the introduction into 
Chicago of the free evening lecture system, which is so 
popular in New York City. 

President W. R. Harper is an easy winner in the contest 
for pay for student teachers in the high schools. This was 
oppost in the special committee, but his statement be- 
fore the full board carried the measure through without 
serious remonstrance. The movement really originated 
with Assistant Superintendent Nightingale, supervisor of 
high schools. The teaching force was wholly inadequate. 


suggested that candidates for positions 


resident Harpe! 
as temporary assistants at small pay be given a special 


examination in the subje cts in which the y were to teach, 


1nd those clo ely allied to it. These would be to the high 


chools what the cadets are to the grammar and primary 


The sub-committee insisted that they should all 


grades 


pass the general high scheol examination in the lan- 
guages, sciences, mathematics, ete. It was on this issue 
that he carried the full board with him heartily. 


BOSTON AND THEREABOUTS. 

The “educational” event of the year was the Harvard- 
Yale football game on Saturday. Twenty-five thousand 
tickets, at $2.00, $1.50, and $1.00, were sold almost as soon 
as they were offered for sale, young men being in line for 
the purchase night and day from Thursday morning to 
Saturday morning. After the two days of sale offers were 
made as high as $20.00 for single tickets, and many dollar 
tickets were sold for $10.00, and every one who chose 
could get $5.00 for a $1.00 ticket at any of the places of 
sale. There were undoubtedly 25,000 more people anxious 
to get tickets. It was the grandest sight, so far as a seated 
audience goes, that I have ever seen. On four sides of a 
hollow square looking down upon the game was this won- 
derful array of men and women, representing the best 
scholarship, as well as the best social and commercial life, 
of the East. John Wanamaker of Philadelphia came on 
in an elegant private car, and Washington and Baltimore 
and every city of New York and New England sent its 
best collegiate and athletic enthusiasts. The older gradu- 
ates of Yale and Harvard were more Zealous, if possible, 
than those of recent years. The day was not cold enough 
to be uncomfortable, but sufficiently chilly to offer excuse 
for the appearance of elegant furs and winter wraps, mak- 
ing it almost as much an outdoor dress affair as a “horse 
show” is ap indoor dress parade. The seats were so ar- 
ranged as to present twenty-four rows, one above and 
behind another, on which the enthusiasts were closely 
packed—not one vacant seat—each bedecked with many 
expressions of loyaliy to the blue or the crimson. It was 
in no sense a sporting crowd, except as the devotion of 
every one transformed the whole 25,000, for the time be- 
ing, into most ardent “sports.” 

Not less than $50,000 had been paid to get within the 
eates, and several thousands more had been expended in 
being appropriately crimson or blue, and many thousands 
more had been staked upon the outcome of the game, but 
at no time was there great excitement, although the inter- 
est was intense through both thirty-five-minute halves 
of the game. Every few minutes some one was “laid out”’ 
as though dead, but the prompt attention of the physicians 
soon “brought them to,’ and usually they went on with 
the game, six only being carried off the field, none with 
permanently serious injuries. The result—0 to 0—was a 
most unsatisfactory outcome for the crowd as a whole. 
Any “tie” that had represented touchdowns and kicked 
both would have been acceptable, but a tie that 


zoals by 

stood for no touchdown or goal by either team was in no 
way pleasing. It simply meant that neither team had 
played an aggressive game, that both had been trained 


for the defensive, and the game consisted in brilliant in- 
terferences and tackles 

The only thing satisfactory about it seemed to be that 
‘all bets were off,” so that no one had lost, but, even then, 
much impatience on the part of all the betting 


that no one had ‘‘made a dollar.” Well, Har- 


there was 
fraternity 
vard and Yale have played ball together one more—it was 
“elean ball’—and there will be no more interruption of 
friendly athletic relations between these two great uni- 
versities 

There are to be eight members elected upon the Boston 
school board this year, and there is unusual activity on 
the part of all interests concerned. The Republican poli- 
ticians of the city are not satisfied with the “independ- 
ence’ of members elected by the aid of the women voters, 
indeed, they are quite dissatisfied with some of them, and 
would like to ‘turn them down,” if they dared to do it. 
Some of them would much prefer a combination with the 
Democrats, each naming four, and leaving the women out 
altogether, but they fear that this action would jeopardize 
the election of their candidate for mayor by making the 
whole body of women voters campaigners for Mayor 
Quincy’s re-election. Much interest is centered in the 
position taken by the Republicans in their nominations. 


The chances are that the present board will largely be re- 


tained. 

It is quite amusing to find the politicians taking any In- 
terest in this matter, for the only things in which they 
have had any interest in recent years have been too 
trivial to be spoken of. The location of a schoolhouse, the 
election of a military instructor, or the choice of a janitor 
they have gone in attempting to “influence” 
and neither party has of late found the 


is as far as 
chool matters, 
board ready to pay any attention to their ‘“‘advice.”’ 
Massachusetts does not cease to repeat with pride that 
while the standard of admission has been raised to the 
the entering classes in September, 1897, 


cent. larger than those of 1896, and this 


ecellege standard, 
were fifty-four pe 
is a fair representation of the scholarly and popular en- 
thusiasm of the state over her normal schools. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


OCCASIONAL ADDRESS—ITS COMPOSITION 
AND LITERATURE. By Lorenzo Sears, L. H. D., 
Prown University. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. 343 pp. Price, $1.25. 

“The Occasional Address” has become an American in- 
stitution. There come times in the lives of most men, 
who do any public speaking, when they must accept or 
decline an invitation to pronounce a eulogy, give a com- 
semorative address or an expository address, make a 
political speech, have the commencement oration, or make 
an after-dinner speech. It is a luxury to have a man tell 

how all this should be done, not as a critic, nor yet as a 

theorist. but in a thoroughly practical and helpful way. 
Dr. Sears discusses the object of such discourses, tells 

how to choose a subject or “derive a theme,” how plan for 
effective treatment, considers the ways to introduce the 
subject, the method of discussion, the manner of conclud- 
it. He also treats in a new way of the advantages of 
perspicuity, energy, elegance, and adaptation. Experi- 
enced public speakers will enjoy every page of it, and the 
inexperienced will profit from its perspicuity and energy. 


THE 


ing 


THE BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AUTHORS. By William 
H. Rideing. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Ten years ago Mr. Rideing prepared sketches of the boy- 

hood of seventeen then living authors. That edition of 

the book having run entirely out of print, and four of 
these authors having died, he has now changed the name 
from “Living Authors” to ‘Famous Authors,” made some 
other important changes, and has published a new edition. 

Every chapter of this book is entirely trustworthy. The 

contents include the names of O. W. Holmes, T. B. Aldrich, 

I, T. Trowbridge, W. C. Russell, Edward Eggleston, W. D. 

Howells, James Payn, J. G. Whittier, F. R. Stockton, E. 

©. Stedman, E. E. Hale, J. R. Lowell, H. H. Boyesen, T. W. 

Higginson, C. D. Warner, R. L. Stevenson, and Rudyard 

Kipling. The volume is written in a charming individual 

style. It will prove a stimulus to literary study, and im- 

part much interesting information. There is a full-page 

autograph letter from each one of these famous authors 
in connection with the sketch, which adds greatly to its 
interest. 


THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE. Pictures by Florence 
Kk. Upton. Verses by Bertha Upton. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. Illuminated Cover. (81%x11.) 
This is as ingenious a child’s book of the season as has 

appeared in many a day. There is genius on every page. 

The people and animals are all vegetables, and the funni- 

est olf all funny characters they are as they are scattered 

over the full pages. 
1 ~ ” * ” 
‘“*You’re alone, as we see,’ 
Said Herr Carrot with glee, 
As he winked at his friend, Don Tomato.” 


* * * * * 
“These onions, though young, are all strong, O!’’ 
* * * * * 


“The horses are frisky, 
And driving is risky.” 
oa * . . 
“In boiling fat, 
We've often sat, 
That you might eat ‘French Fry.’ ”’ 
* * x * * 
“The news had traveled from ‘King Murphy’s’ court.” 
7 a“ a ” ~ 
“Her cabbage friend 
Sweet smile did lend, 
Approving human grit.” 
* * ** * * 
“And young Miss Corn went in to curl her locks 
Of finest hair, that fell in silken shocks.” 
* * % 7K * 
“And tall Asparagus bent down to see 
The pretty sight.” 

(lus cach of the vegetables is personified, and a delight- 
ful romance is woven about “Miss Poppy.’ No one who 
begins to follow picture and text will stop until the last 
word is read. hen he will re-read it, reviewing the pic- 
and then close the book with the exclamation, 
“What nonsense!” Yes, but it is just such nonsense that 
we all relish now and then. 


Lures, 


PHOTOGRAPHY, INDOORS AND OUT. A Book for 
Amateurs. By Alexander Black. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin, & Co. 288 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Through the camera the sun tries to speak; it succeeds 
n producing a picture true to nature. We have only to 
ook down into some quiet pool to see a perfect photo- 
‘raph of our own faces, but we cannot seize and carry 
hose pictures. We can capture and hold those pro- 
through the camera. And we need not depend 
lone upon a learned and skilled artist to furnish them. 
rue, it requires a thorough knowledge of optics and 
ry to apply the principles and make the instru- 
nt, but amateurs can operate the camera and produce 


av t 
ay t 


he knowledge here conveyed is in every day language 

allcan understand. The story of the earlier chapters 

primary principles of photograpliy. In the 
chapters hints are given which will give the 
‘ practical aid in his home gallery, in the field, 
uni many artistic applications of modern photography. 
)k contains many photographs as illustrations, and 


+} 
Lil 


ns 


vill be eagerly sought by all interested in the surround. 
ings of home life 
ELEMENTS OF CONSTRUCTIVE GBOMETRY. In 


: \ Pre sented by William Noetling, Bloomsburg, 
| rmal School, Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
I 62 pp. Price, 36 cents. 
oetling is an enthusiastic disciple of Stocker, the 
German mathematician, and his loyalty to the 
| method leads him to require the pupils to draw 
“lr own figures, The work is purely elementary, and 
‘pted to furnishing children in the lower grammar 


clive 


grades with a rudimentary knowledge of the subject, 
which is both “practical” and disciplinary. Children of 
ten years ought to profit by this study, and be interested 
in it. Mr. Noetling has used this work‘in the model 
school in Bloomsburg, and the success attained has led to 
the publication of the book. There is no reason why ap- 
proximately the same results may not be attained else- 
where. 

NATURAL HISTORY. “The Concise Knowledge Li- 
brary. By R. Lydekker, W. F. Kirby, B. B. Woodward, 
R. Kirkpatrick, R. I. Pocock, R. Bowlder Sharpe, W. 
Garstang, F. A. Butler, H. M. Bernard. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Half Leather. 770 pp. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

It is useless to attempt to give in brief space any ade- 
quate idea of the scope and utility of this authentic, com- 
plete, scientifically popular, fully illustrated treatise on 
mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, fishes, lampreys, 
prolochorda, hemichorda, crustacea, spiders, scorpions, 


mites, centipedes, millepedes, protracheata, insecta, 
whelks, oysters, snails, star-fish, sea-archins, moss 
animals. worms, sponges, corals, and animalcules. 


Every department is treated skillfully by a European spe- 
cialist of international reputation. This reproduction is 
the authorized American edition. 

SINGING VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.00. 
Among the numerous gift-books for all-the-year-’round 

enjoyment, none can be more attractive than these 

“Singing Verses.’’ The words, by Lydia Avery Coonley, 

which are charming, are set to appropriate music by 

Eleanor Smith, Jessie L. Gaynor, Frederic W. Root, and 

frank H. Atkinson, Jr. The pictures, the artistic color- 

ing and charin of which defy description, are by Alice 

Kellogg Tyler. The eighteen numbers are on a good 

variety of subjects, and each has been illustrated by Miss 

Tyler in a very pleasing manner, the border designs being 

especially ingenious. The book should find a place in 

every home, and the primary school owning a copy will 
have an added fascination for the littie singers. 


New York: 


THE ANCIENT MARINER. By S. T. Coleridge. Edi- 
ted by A. J. George. Cloth. 95 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
FLIGHT OF A TARTAR TRIBE. By De Quincey. 
Edited by G. A. Wauchope, Ph.D. Cloth. 90 pp. 

Price, 30 cents. 

ENOCH ARDEN, LOCKSLEY HALL, LOCKSLEY 
HALL SIXTY YEARS AFTER. By Tennyson. 
Edited by C. S. Brown. Cloth. 148 pp. Price, 35 
cents. 

Heath’s English Classic Series. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. 


This series is one of the best selected, best edited and 
annotated, best printed and bound of all the English clas- 
sies in the market. The editors are chosen for their defi- 
nite adaptation to the preparation of the masterpieces 
with which they deal. 


AT THE ‘SIEGE OF QUEBEC. By James Otis. 
Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Company. Illustrated. 
Cloth, Iiluminated Cover. 362 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a genuinely interesting historical story of the 
siege of Quebec as told by a backwoods youth of Maine, 
who enlisted and joined the troops marching to Canada. 
Any child will revel in these pages, and when he has read 
to the end he will appreciate the heroism and romance 
of that famous Every leading character in the 
siege is brought out with life-like effect, and the spirit of 
the whole movement is set forth in the story. 


siege 


sive dictionary of the English and German languages, 

conducted by Professor Muret on the lines which have 

made the corresponding German-French dictionary—the 

Toussaint-Langenscledt-—so successful, has been brought 

to its completion in twenty-four installments. The 

“Nachwort” and title pages which complete the English- 

German portion appear with the last issue, which ends 

with the letter Z on page 2450. The publication of the 

German-English portion will proceed without delay, and 

equal success may safely be prophesied for its steady 

progress to the end. 

PRAISE SONGS. A Collection of Hymns and Tunes. 
Introduction by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D. 
Compiled by Arthur H. Dadmun. New York: Maynard, 
Merrill, & Co. Cloth. (6%4x81%.) 

Messrs Maynard & Merrill have been eminently suc- 
cessful in catering to churches, other religious organiza- 
tions, seminaries, and academies in servic2 of praise and 
worship, and this is evidently their greatest success. 
There has been no satisfactory book for praise service in 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and church prayer-meetings. 
The “Moody and Sankey” songs and kindred works seem 
to have had their day, and there is need of something with 
more ‘musical character,” more dignity and worship, 
without having less of the praise element, and “Praise 
Songs” meets the requirement admirably. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘A Text-Bock of General Botany.” By Carlton C. Curtis. 
$3.00, New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“A History of Roine for Beginners” By Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. 
Price, 90 cents.-—**Nature Study in Elementary Schools.’’ By Mrs, 
Lucy Langdon Williams Wilson. Price, 90 cents.—*Heroes and 
Hero-Worship.”” By Thomas Carlyle. Price, 80 cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“An Oregon Boyhood,” 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Teaching asa Business.” 
cuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

“A Girl’s Ordeal.”” By Lucey C. Lillie. 
Coates & Co. 

‘The Beach Patrol.” By William Drysdale. 
“Washington's Young Aids.” 
Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 

“The War of Greek Independence.” By W. Alison Phillips. 
$1.50.——"The King of the Broncos.”” By Charles F. Lummis. 
$1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Lover’s Shakspeare.”” Compiled by Chloe Blakeman Jones. 
Price, $1.25. ——"tA Little House in Pimlico.” By Marguerite Bouvet. 
Price, $1.50. —''Love’s Way.”’” By Martin Swift. Price, $1.25,— 
“stories from Italy.”” By G. 8S. Godkin. Price, $1.25, **Men in 
Epigram.’’ Compiled by Frederick W. Morton. Price, $1.00. Ch 
eago: A.C. MeClurg & Co, 

*Stirpiculture.”” By M. L. Holbrook. 
& Co. 

“Fabius. the Roman.” By Rev. E. Fitch Burr. 
York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 

“The Story of the Alamo.” By F. D. Fielder. 
The Youth’s Advocate Publishing Company. 

“Lorraine.” By Robert W. Chambers. Price, $1.25,.——“A History 


Price, 


Ry Louis Albert Banks. Price, $1.25. 


By C. W. Bardeen. Price, $1.00. Syra- 


Philadelphia: Henry T. 
| Price, $1.50. — 
By Everett J.Tomlinson. Price, $1.5). 
Price, 
Price, 





New York: M. L. Holbrook 
Price, $1.50. New 


Nashville, Tenn. : 


of Methodism.” (Two volumes.) By James M. Buckley. Price, 
$5.00, —— The French Revolution.” By Justin McCarthy. (Volume 
Il.) Price, $1.50.—"Unkist. Unkind!” By Violet Hunt. Price, 
$1.25. ——'*Marchesi and Music.’”” By Mathilde Marchesi. Price, 
$2.00. New York: Harper & Bros. 

“Christmas Entertainment.’ Edited by Alice M. Kellogg.—*“The 
Story of a Sand. Pile.’ By G. Stanley Hall ——**My Pedagogic Creed.” 
By Prot+ssor John Dewey.—*"Primary Recitations.’”’ Edited by 
Alice M. Kellogg. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. < 

“The Red Patriot.” By William O. Stoddard. Price, $1.50,.—— 
“Commodore Bainbridge ’ By James Barnes. Price, $1.00,——** The 


Exploits of Myles Standish.” By Henry Johnson. Price, $1.50.—— 


“Unele R bert’s Visit’ (II]. By Francis W. Parker and Nellie 
Lathrop Helm. Price, 50 cents, —* Industrial Freedom.” By David 
MacGregor Means. Price, $1 50.—* True to His Home.’ By Heze- 


kiah Butterworth. Price, $150. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

“Poems by William Wordsworth.” Edited by Edward Dowden 
Price, $1.40. ——Carlyle’s ‘‘Essay on Burns.”’ Edited by Charles L 
Hanson. Price, 35 cents. — ‘Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearian 
Drama.” By John Thomas Manly. (Volume 1.) Price, $1 40.— 
“Selections from Malory’s Morte D’Arthur.’”? Edited by William EF 
ward Mead. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“rhe General's Double.” By Captain Charles King. 
___«Three Pretty Maids.’”’ By Amy E. Blanchard, 


Price, $1.2 
Price, $1,25.— 











MURET’S ENCYCLOPEDIC ENGLISH-GERMAN AND) «the Lost Gold of the Montezumas.” By William ©. Stoddard 
GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. New York: The Price, $150.—‘ Meg Langholine.” By Mrs. Molesworth. Price, 
‘ : r 1 ‘ aaa ‘ ; @125. Philadelphia: J. B.. Lippincott Company. 
International News Company. 24 parts. 50 cents each. “ «Columbus System of Vertical Writing.’’ (Six books.) Price, 50 
True to its promises, the first half of the comprehen- cents per dozen. New York: John Kehoe, 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 





Science Readers 


By Vincent T. Murcue. 
REVISED AND ADAPTED FOR USE 
IN SCHOOLS, WITH A PREFACE, 


By Mrs. L. L. W. Witson, Ph. D., 


Philadelphia Normal School. 








Nature Study for 


Elementary Schools 
By Mrs. L. L. W. Witson, Ph. D., 


Philadelphia Normal School. 








Vol. I. Reader. In press. 


Vol. II. Teachers’ Manual. Price, 90 cents. 








Vol. I. . . . Price, 25 cents. 

 .: a Price, 25 cents. a Fs ager —— i ei © 
, and used in connection with the object lessons, 

Vol. III. . . . Price, 40 cents. they make the most complete set of books yet 

Vol. IV. . . . Price, 40 cents. designed for science teaching. Our teachers 

Vol. V Price. 50 cents have been delighted with them.—A Prominent 

‘ “ ota : il Educator. 

Vol. VI. . . . Price, 50 cents. 





This course of Nature Study has already been subjected to the test of prac- 
tical application in the schoolroom, with excellent results. It may be pursued 
with profit to teacher and pupil in any one of the first four years of school life, 


and in any school, however poorly equipped. 





A Three-Year Preparatory 


Course in French 
By Crarurs F. Kroen, A. M., 


Professor of Languages in Stevens Insrtitute of Technology. 


A First Book 
in 
Writing English 


By Epwin Hersert Lewis, Pu.D., 


Associate Pro‘essor of English in Lewis Institute and in the University of Chicago. 

















12mo. Buckram. Price, 80 cents. 


The Outlines 
Of Physics 


By Epwarp L. NICHOLS, 


Professor of Physics in Cornell University. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 12mo. Cloth. $1.40. 








An Elementary Text-Book. 








First Book in 





Physical Geography 


By Ravpu S. Tarr, B.S., 


Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography in Cornell University. 





12mo. Half Leather. Price, $1.10, Net. 








The 
Public School Arithmetic 


BASED ON 


McLellan and Dewey’s “Psychology of Number.” 
By J. A. McLELiaAn, A.M., LL.D., and A. F. Ames, A.B., 


Supt. of Schools, Riverside, I] 





President Ontario Normal College. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 





English Literature 


By Stroprorp A. Brooke, M.A., 


Author of “The History of Early English Literature.” 


Revised Edition. 16mo. 90 cents 





THE 





NEW YORK BOSTON 





First Year’s Course. Price. 60 cents. 


Teachers’ Edition. Price, 65 cents. 
Covering all the Requirements for Admission to Universities, Colleges, and 
Schools of Science. 


RECENT ADOPTIONS 


High School, New Bedford, Mass. 
“ ss East Orange, N. J 


State of Washington. 
Swarthmore Grammar School, Pa. 


University of South Dakota, Vermilion, 8. D. a East Sayinaw, Mich. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. sis West Bay City, Mich. 
University of South, Sewanee, Tenn. soe ss Sheldon, Ia. 

Golden, Colo. us " Dows, Ia. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. os si La Porte, Ind. 
Glastonbury, Ct. ¥ “ Columbus, Ind. 
Nevada State University. " o South Bend, Ind. 
Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y. 6 “6 Victor, Colo. 


Athens, Ga. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Georgetown, Colo. 
Youngstow n, Ohio. 


“T note extreme clearness and simplicity of explanation in the text; all 
useless details are omitted, and the author aims at his point at once, so that 
one cannot help reading ideas instead of words. Another plan, whieh seems 
to me to be an excellent one, is the placing of the descriptive text before the 
experiment to he performed, so that the experiments serve to verify the 
author’s statements. . . . Good judgment shown in selecting simple apparatus 
for performing the experiments. As an all-round, up-to. date book it is the best 
I have ever seen.”’—R. Wes_ty Burnuam, Jigh School, Gloucester, Mass. 


RECENT ADOPTIONS 


High School, Huntingdon, Ind. 
e ‘ Tuscola, Il. 


State of Kansas. 
State of Missouri. 


State of Washington. sl “ Elgin, Il. 
High School, New York City. 6 Missouri Valley, Ia. 
“ ‘ Binghamton, N. Y. ‘ “ Howell, Mich. 
“ 66 Hartford, Ct. ‘6 $6 Mankato, Minn. 
Normal Training School, Denver, Colo. “ i Casselton, N. D. 
High School, Madison, Ind. 6 6 Yankton, S. D. 
“ ‘ Portland, Ind. Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga 
“6 “6 Columbus, Ind. Westbrook Seminary, Deering, Me. 
ee os Flora, Ind. 


“From a careful examination it seems to me to have many advantages 
over the books on the subject now in use, The wise omission of topics of 
no practical use, the clearness of its methods and problems, and the neat 
typography appeal to every teacher who has occasion to deplore the bulky 
and involved arithmetics in so many of our schools.”—GrorGe GILBERT, 
Principal Chester Academy, Chester, Pa. 





“This is a singularly handsome book, and is sure to be, for its real merit 
as well as the fame of its author as an expert in English literature, largely 
used in our schools, and a welcome addition to the private library.”—C. P. F 
Bancrort, Principal Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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FExhauston 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: ‘1 have used it in my own case 
when suffering. from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of «wervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGHISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
November 20: New England Conference 
of Educational Workers, Boston, Mass. 
November 25-26: North Central Kansas 
Association, Junction City, nan. 
November 25-27: Southeast Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Paola, Kan. 
November 25-27: Southwest Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield, Mo. 


November 26-27: Northwestern Onio 
Teachers’ Association, Lima, O. 
November 26-27: Eastern Ohio State 


Teachers’ Association, Steubenville, O. 
November 26-27: Massachusetts Stace 
Teachers’ Association, Boston, Mass. 
December 27-29: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 
December 27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Trenton, N. J. 

December 28: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Ia. 

December 28: Montana Council of Educa- 
tion, Helena, Mont. 

December 28-January 1: Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, DeLand, Fla. 

December 28-30: Minnesota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

December 28-31: Southern Educational 
Association, New Orleans, La. 

December 28-30: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 

December 28-30: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

December 28-30: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lansing, Mich. 

December 28--30: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

December 28-30: Wisconsin State Teach 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

December 28-30: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill. 

December 28-31: South Dakota Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

December 28-31: Nebraska State 
leachers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

December 29-31: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety, Augusta, Me. 

December 30-3 New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Ithaca. N. Y. 





MAINE. 

AUBURN. Hon. W. W. Stetson. state 
superintendent of publie schools, is mak- 
ing special effort to raise the standard of 
the rural schools of the state. In this 
effort he has the aid of a law passed by the 
last legislature, which requires the discon- 
tinuing, after the first of March next, of 
all schools having an attendance of less 
than eight pupils, and the law of 1893 
viding that weak schools must be con- 
solidated. As the result of this last- 
named law, there are 1.100 less schools in 


, pro- 


‘*CHILDREN TEET ro 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING heart 
be used for children teethin 
softens the cums. 5 
and is the best ren 


SYRUP should always 
It soothes the child 
allays all pain. cures wind colic. 
1edy for diarrha@a. 25 cts.a bottle’ 


the state, and the pupils attending these 
schools are much better provided for than 


formerly. Superintendent Stetson says 
these laws are very popular. Teachers, 


superintendents, and parents agree in sup- 
porting them. 


VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. The schools of the 
city are under excellent management and 
instruction: Henry O. Wheeler, superin- 
tendent of schools; Principal Sealand W. 
Landon has charge of the high school, 
with six assistants; Misses Mary E. Wells, 
Louise A. Bell, Sarah A. Martin, Harriet 
Towne, Mrs. E. H. Vilas, and Mrs. Mary 
B. Mayo are principals of the grammar 
schools; Misses E. J. Chapman, F. E. Mes- 
senger, Cora B. Drew, Kate L. Collins, Mrs. 
K. P. Miller, and Mrs. L. J. Malany are 
principals of the intermediate and gram- 
mar schools; Misses Harriet Walker and 
Emily E. G. Bliss, teachers in kindergartens. 

The people of Burlington are moving for 
a new high school building. 

The normal schools have begun the new 
year under complete state control and 
with full state support. A uniform course 


of study has been prepared for all. Each 
has a training school attached. 
Teachers’ institutes in Bemington 


county were held at Stamford November 
9, at Bemington November 10, at Sunder- 
land November 11, and one will be held 
in Peru November 12. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The total expenditure of 
Boston on her public schools for the past 
year has been less than two millions—an 
increase of about $150,000..——The newly- 
elected officers of the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association are: President, 
Frank E. Parlin of Natick; secretary and 
treasurer, Cyrus Durgin, Lowell; vice- 
presidents, James H. Applebee, Newton, J. 
W. Armington, Everett, Miss Myra Met- 
calf, Waltham, L. F. Hobbs, Medford, J. J. 
Pitman, Marlboro; executive committee, 
A. K. Whitcomb, Lowell, F. S. Cutter, 
Cambridge, F. C. Baldwin, Somerville, F. 
H. Beede, Melrose, J. L. Wightman, Mal- 
den; councilors on state convention, 
F’, E. Parlin, Natick; WwW. Li. 
Eaton, Concord, G. M. Wadsworth, Som- 
erville. William C. Todd of Atkinson, 
N. H., has recently made a second gener- 
ous gift to the Boston public library. 
Some four years ago, Mr. Todd offered, 
and has since given, $2,000 annually for 
the purchase of newspapers for use in the 
library. And now, for the purpose of se- 
curing permanency in this arrangement, 
Mr. Todd has given to the city in trust $50,- 
00, the income of which is to be spent in 
providing current newspapers of this and 
cther countries, to be kept on file in the 
publie library for public reading.——The 
concluding address at the Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association, recently 
held, was delivered by President Andrews 
of Brown University, on “Improved Popu- 
lar Education as an Instrumentality in 
Social Advance.”’ He said in part: “The 
poverty of the world is a grewsome fact. 
Every tenth child of Adam dying in New 
York City is buried at the public expense. 
In every city of the world it is much the 
same. Each contains caravans of people, 
not especially dissipated, indolent, or 
thriftless, who are poor, very poor, never 
free from fear of want, doomed for life to 
the alternative of hard labor or starvation, 
as thoroughly cut off from all mears of cul- 
ture, as completely precluded from the ra- 
tional living of life as were the helots of 
old Sparta.’”’ His remedy for this alarm- 
ing evil he found in edueational reform. 
He said: “By rightly moditying and im- 
proving our public education system, we 
can make education itself a force to uplift 
the masses’ standard of life.”’ Professor 
Grosse, late of the University of Chicago. 
is delivering six popular lectures on the 
great men of the nineteenth century, under 
the direction of the Young Women’s So 
ciety of the Tremont Temple. The sub- 
jects are: “Bismarck, Creator of United 
Germany,” ‘‘A Day with Bismarck” (illus- 
trated), “Gladstone,” ‘Napoleon Bona- 
parte,” ““Mazzini, Cavour, and Garibaldi.” 
“The Russian Czars and Despotism.” 
The graduates of Henry L. Pierce school 
held their second annual dinner at the 
United States hotel on the evening of Oc 
tober 29. 

HOLYOKE. Hampden county held its 
semi-centennial convention in this city 
October 29. Large attendance and very in 
teresting exercises. The high school sec- 
tion subjects: “The Place of Modern Lan- 
guage in the High School,” “Educational 
Ideas,” and “The Significance of the High 
School in an Educational System.” Miss 
Mary Stone Bruce of Newton, Professor W 
B. Jacobs, Brown University, and M. T. 
Scudder of New Haven were the speal 
The subjects of the grammar 
“Written Language,” 


cers. 
section: 
“Literature,” “The 


If men would 
only realize that 
ill-health robs 
them not only 
of life, but of 
their fortune as 
well, there would 
be fewer penni 
less widows and 
orphans to drag 
out cheerless 
lives. When a 
man holds a dol- 
lar close up to 
his eyes, it shuts 
out the light of good judgment, and looks 
bigger than life or death, or wife or child. 
The facts are that ill-health very soon puts 
a stop to a man’s money-making powers 
and turns them into money-losing dis- 
abilities. 

When a man’s digestion is out cf order 
and his liver sluggish, his brain gets dull, 
his muscles sluggish, his blood impure and 
every organ in the body—brain, lungs, 
heart, stomach, liver and kidneys—becomes 
crippled. A man with a crippled lung, 
liver, heart, brain or kidney, is a worse 
cripple ten times over, than a man who is 
minus a leg or an arm. The man who is 
crippled ontside may live a long life but the 
man who is crippled inside is taking a short 
cut to the grave. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med 
ical Discovery cures indigestion, makes the 
appetite keen, the liver active, the blood 
pure, and every organ healthy and vigorous. 
It makes blood and builds flesh up to the 
healthy standard. Honest dealers don’t 
recommend substitutes. 

‘*]T wish to say to those who suffer from kidney 
and bladder trouble—‘ake Dr. R. V. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery,’’ writes Dr. Ancetson, 
of Carthage, Jasper Co., Mo. ‘A patient of mine 
says it is worth $50 per bottle to any one who is 
ifflicted as he was. Three bottles cured him en 
irely. Perfectly miserable he was, before taking 
he ‘Discovery’ and now is one of the happiest 
men inthis County. Prof. Chreine would gladly 
sign this if he were in town. He requested me 
to write a testimonial and make it as strong as 
the Engtish language could make 1t.”" 

A $1.50 home doctor-book FREE. For a 
aper-covered copy of Dr. Pierce’s Common 
sense Medical Adviser send 21 one-cent 

tamps, to cover cost of mailing on/y 
‘oth binding 1o cents extra. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Social Possibilities of the School.” 
Speakers, Principal C. 8S. Chapin, Westfield 
normal, Miss Gertrude Edmand, Principal 
training school, Lowell, and Superintend- 
ent S. T. Dutton, Brookline. Primary sec- 
tion subjects: ““Myths and Fairy Tales in 
Primary Schools,’ “Geography,” and 
“Child Study.” Speakers, Miss H. A. Lud- 
dington, Fitchburg normal, Superintend 
ent J. T. Corlew, Stratford, Ct., and Miss 
Sarah E. Wiltse, Roxbury. General sec- 
tion subjects: ‘‘Education of Defective 
Children’ and “History.” Speakers, Pro- 
fessor Will S. Monroe, Westfield, and Ed- 
win D. Mead, editor New England Maga- 
zine. 

BEVERLY. The town has decided to 
spend considerable money on schools to re- 
lieve their crowded condition. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars has 
been asked by the school committee. 

WOBURN. Much sympathy has been 
expressed in the loss of Miss Mary E 
Naven of the Montvale school. The school 
was closed on the day of her funeral, and 
teachers of the city were granted leave to 
attend. 

SOUTH HADLEY. The exercises of 
Founder’s Day at Mount Holyoke College 
will ocecur, this year, November 18, instead 
of the eighth, to give more time for the 
completion of the Mary Lyon Memorial 
hall. It will be the sixtieth anniversary 
of the opening of the institution. Presi- 
dent L. C. Seelye of Smith College will de- 
liver the memorial address. The new 
chapel will be dedicated the same day. 

WAYLAND. The new school in the 
centre of the town was dedicated Saturday 
(October 30), with unusual atteation from 
the ole graduates of the school. Many 
speeches were made, and a bountiful col- 
lation was served. 

WORCESTER. The dedication of the 
Kingsley Laboratory on October 30 was an 
cecasion of great interest to the friends 
and students of Worcester Academy, and 
to all interested in the progress of second- 
ary education. Distinguished educators 
were present and delivered addresses, and 
among these were President Eliot of Har- 
vard University, President G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University, and President T. C. 
Mendenhall of Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Principal Abercrombie delivered 
the address of welcome, in which he out- 
lined the pian and purposes of the faculty 
in the new era which now opens up before 
the institution. 

QUINCY. Professor 


William Royall 


For HoarseEneEss, Coucus, ASTHMA, AND BRon- 
CHIAL TROUBLES, use ‘‘ Brown's Bronchial 


Troches.”’ Sold only in boxes. Avoidimitations. 


Tyler, principal of Adams Academy in this 
city during the last four years, died of 
pneumonia, after a very brief sickness, 
November 1. Professor Tyler was forty- 
two yearsof age, anda graduate from 
Harvard University, in the class of ’74. 
He was Dr. William Everett’s successor at 
Adams Academy, and ranked high as a 
scholar and teacher. 

HYANNIS. Some 200 teachers from all 
parts of the county attended a teachers 
institute in the normal school building No- 
vember 4. The speakers were: Messrs. 
John T. Prince, Henry T. Bailey, W. A. 
taldwin, James W. McDonald, G. T. 
Fletcher, William D. Jackson, George A. 
Walton, and Miss Sarah E. Brassill. 

SANDWICH. Superintendent Burt Jay 
Tice delivered an instructive address at the 
educational meeting held in this town Oc 
tober 22, on “The Duties of the Citizen in 
His Relations to the Public Schools.” 

NEW BEDFORD. This city is about to 
establish a textile school under the partial 
support of the state. The city has appro- 
priated $25,000 for the purpose, and the 
state will appropriate the same amount. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The celebration of the 
golden anniversary of Sheffield Scientific 
school (Yale’s scientific department) oc- 
curred October 27. President D. G. Gil- 
man of Johns Hopkins University deliv 
ered the address of the day. Professor G. 
Kk. Barker of the University of Pennsy] 
vania presided at the alumni meeting, and 
President Dwight presided at the after- 
noon exercises in College-street hall. 
The Yale-Harvard annual debate will take 
place at Yale University December 3. 
Question: “Resolved, that the United 
States should annex the Hawaiian 
islands.’’ Harvard will support the 
affirmative. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The beautiful Mil- 
bank Memorial building of the Teachers’ 
College, Morningside Heights, West 120th 
street, was formally opened November 1) 
The publie interest was shown by the gen 
eral inspection of the building from 2 to 
6 p. m. The work of taking the biennial 
school census in the city of New York, 
under the direction of the state department 
of public instruction, has been already 
begun. Superintendent Skinner: has ap- 
pointed 200 enumerators for this work, and 
thirty-five supervisors, one for each as- 
sembly district. The enumerators will re- 
ceive 23 per day, and the supervisors $5. 
“he whole process will be under the direc- 
tion cf Howard J. Rodgers, deputy super- 
igtendent of public instruction. 

The American Geographical Society will 
soon build itself a new home in New Yorl 
City, which is to contain an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 800, a model | 
brary, with room for 500,000 volumes, a1 
suitable provision for club and dini: 
rooms. The scelety will probably spend 
some $100,000 on the new structure, tl 
erection of which is to be hurried, so that 
its venerable president, ex-Chief Justics 
Charles P. Daly, who is now in his eight) 
second year, may preside within its walls 
as the oldest living geographer. 

BROOKLYN. Charles Sumner Haskell 
from Auburn, Me., has been elected prince 
pal of a school in this city, to succeed the 
venerable Jacob Sands. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. President G. Stan 
ley Hall of Clark University will delivet 
the address of the dedication of Rock 
feller hall, Vassar’s new recitation build 
ing, November 19, 1897. 

Under the efficient 
Colonel Vasa E. Stolbrand, the old and 
well-established Cayuga Lake Militar) 
\cademy, Aurora, N. Y., is entering upon 
a highly suecessful year. The academy 
situated in one of the most beautiful loca 
tions in Central New York. and offers 
ereat advantages for the education of 


Management 0! 


HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi 
ness transactions, and financially able te 
carry out any obligations made by thei! 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marvin 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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young men. The faculty consists of 
Colonel Vasa E. Stolbrand, William lL. 
Morgan, A. B., Frederic M. Noa, S. B., 


Leroy C. Russell, S. B., and 
Reedy. 


SYRACUSE. 


Major Ira 


Twenty-five 


years ago, 
Qctober 20, 1872, the first chapter of the 
Alpha Phi Fraternity in Syracuse Uni- 


versity was founded. 

(not 16 to 1, however), 
celebrated by the alumnae and visiting 
members of the insticution. Both the 

\ipha Phi and the Gamma Phi Beta fra- 
ternities of the university are for women. 

The thirteenth annual conference, As- 
sociated Academic Principals, state of 
New York, will meet at Syracuse Decem- 
her 28-30. Oscar D. Robinson, Albany, 
president; S. Dwight Arms, Palmyra, sec- 
retary. The programme is a marvel of 
scope and talent. The great discussions 
will be upon admission to high schools, 
Latin and Greek, science, history, English, 
iraining classes (admission, compensation, 
practice work), certificate admission to 
college, professional courtesy. The lead- 
ing speakers will be President M. Woolsey 
Stryker of Hamilton College, Charles W. 
Evans, Frank J. House, E. W. Wetmore. 
Railroads give reduced rates. 

Each topic is elaborately divided, with 
special speakers upon each division. The 
following is the outline for “English”: 

(a) The present drift of English teach- 
ing. (b) What reasonable limit of at- 
tainment should be expected of the high 
schools? (c) What should constitute the 
foundation of English work, and how 
much should be expected of the grammar 
grades? (d) Can the present demands 
for English be met without sacrificing 
something else? If not, what should go? 
(e) How can English be best taught? 
What has been your experience? (f) 
Questions and answers. 

The following for ‘Teachers’ 
Classes”: — 

l. Requirements for 
Are they suflicientiy 
credentials in the uniform examinations 
and regents’ credentials be interchanged? 
(ec) Qualifications for entrance to normal 
schools as compared with the qualifica- 
tions for entrance to training classes. 

2. The basis of compensation to 
schools: (a) Should the state have entire 
charge of training classes; i. e., hire 
teachers, accept pupils, etc.? (b) Should 
a fixed sum be granted to each school, re- 
gardless of membership of class above the 
minimum number? (c) What plan of 
compensation will best obviate objection- 
able competition among the schools? 

3. Practice work: (a) How much time 
should be given to it? (b) How should 
be conducted ? 

i. Requirements for graduation or the 
receiving of training class certificate. 

+». What is to be done with those who 
lail to pass out of the class at end of year's 
work? 

6. Should the course be extended to 
one and one-half years, devoting the first 
half year to subject matter preparation 


In? 


This silver jubilee 
has recently been 


Training 


admission: (a) 
high? (b) Should 


on 
7. Is it possible to introduce 
into the course? 
The following for ‘Science in Secondary 
hools; Its Scope and Method”: 
l. (a) How many and what 
uld form a part of a high school cur 
ulum? (b) Division of time between 
sciences: equal, or one made a major 
tudy? Whieh? (c) Should not the re 
ents require a full year of physics in all 
chools? 
“. (a) The experience of teachers as to 
ecedence in time of physics or chemistry. 
The best plan of daily work to giv 
dequate time for individual laboratory 
rk. (c) What is the practical method 
developing inductively the quantitative 
of chemistry? 
(a) The proper 


psychology 


science 


chronological place 
physical geography. (b) What field 
rk should be done in geology? (c) To 
at extent should determinative miner- 
ogy and crystallography be taught in 
nnection with ? 

(a) How 
uld be 


geology? 
much natural 
taught in a high school? (b) 
uld technical terms in and 
logy be taught in grade work? 

The advisability of offering alterna- 
elective courses in science in a high 
ol, and their practical arrangement. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

“LADELPHIA. Victor Hug 
1, “es Miserables,” has recently been 
lemned by a vote of the school board, 
taken out of the French literature 
se of the high school, on the ground 
{ is not a proper book for girls to 
The only member of the board who 
(to retain the book was a woman, and 
only woman on the board. Miss 


HIStory 


botany 


o’s great 


¢ 


i 
i 


lian, the head of the French language 
rature 


department, also commended 


“ “Holden System for Preserving Books” 
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very request 
7 cents, but we send out thousands on 
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Jor samples 


the book. This action of the board has 
proved a first-class advertisement for this 
French masterpiece, and it is having a 
creat sale in the city. 

Miss Margaret McCloskey, 
the training department of the Lock 
Haven normal school, has been taking 
three weeks for the study of the leading 
normal and other schools in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts. Miss McCloskey is al- 


principal of 


ready one of the leading trainers in the 
state, and these efforts of hers to know 
the best in the land in her line of work 


are giving her greater 


MARYLAND. 
ANNAPOLIS. The attainable honor at 
the United States Naval Academy, that cf 
lieutenant-commandant, has been awarded 
» John Halligan, Jr., of Boston, a gradu 
ate of the English high school. 
BALTIMORE. A novel proposition was 
‘ntly made to the receivers of the Ba!- 
timore and Ohio railroad. <A professor in 
an Eastern college desired to lease a short 
stretch of track for the purpose of educat- 
ing young men in practical railroad work. 
He would employ veteran railroad men as 
and open a railroad 


prestige every year. 


teachers, school on 
that train. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

MORGANTOWN. The West Virginia 
University will hereafter be kept open for 
forty-eight weeks, divided into four terms. 
Young women will be admitted to every 
department of the university. The attend- 
ance already this year has reached nearly 
5u0. The university is very popu.ar, and is 
constantly gaining strength and efficiency. 

* ceed 
CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

DELAWARE. Thirty students of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, in celebrating the 
team’s victory at Cleveland on Sunday, 
made such a demonstration that they were 
arrested and lodged in jail. 

»AINSVILLE. A large and enthusi- 
astic meeting of the teachers of Northeast- 
ern Ohio was held in this city October 23. 
George W. Ready, president. 
The prominent educators present and 
spe aking on the questions before the meet- 
ing were Mayor A. G. Reynolds, who de 
livered the address of welcome, Professor 


Professor 


R. W. Henderson, Superintendent L. H. 
Jones, Superintendent R. P. Clark, Profes- 
sor W. J.. Glover, Superintendent Martin 
A. Tuttle, Superintendent F. J. Reller, and 
Cc. W. L. Alldoeffer. The meeting was a 


uccess and of great practical benefit to the 
teachers present. 

The twenty-fifth annual session of the 
Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association, 
held in Lima November 26 and 27 at 
l’aurot’s opera house, will be one of the 
largest ever held, as it is expected over 
teachers will be in attendance 

The following programme has been ar 
ranged, and it is certainly one of the 
strongest ever given in the history of the 


to be 


1.000 


association: — 

Addres 
It, W. Jackson, 
tion. Hon. J. J. 


Hon. 8. A. 
president board 
Burns, Defiance, 


Baxter, mayor, 
of educa- 
Superin- 


ses by 


tendent J. J. Bliss, Bucyrus; “Some 
Phases of Recent Educational Progress,” 


rintendent R. E. Rayman, East Liver- 
ool: “Mental Physiology of Young Peo- 
ie.’ Dr. Dan Millikin, Hamilton; “The 
Twentieth Century School Building,” dis- 
cussed by presidents of the various boards 
superintendents, and noted 
architects, opened by Hon. Amos Kling, 
Marion, followed by Dr. Charles Graefe 
Sandusky; “The Suppression of the Intel- 
lectual Life in the United States,” Dr. John 


! 
}) 


( f education, 


and catalog costs us 


A Question in Geography: 
How many places i 


A Question in Business: 
How many of them have adopted the “Holden System for Preserving Books” ? 
Ans.: STXTY !! 


A Question in Economics: 
Does this rapid growth in demand and such large sales of the HoLpEyN Boox 
Covers AND RepaiRiInG MATERIAL, comprising the “ Holden System,” 
prove they SAVE MONEY for the tax-payers, at the same time 
producing cleanliness in the schoolroom ? 


YES, MOST ASSUREDLY!! 
HoLoeNn PATENT Boox Cover Co.. 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 





Ans. : 


request free. b 


Pennsylvania have 5,000 population and upwards ? 


Ans.: 


SIXTY-THREE. 





should our cities 

what kind of 
Professor James 
Edmund J. 
“Does edu- 
Schaeffer, 
instruction, 
Super- 
Covington, Ky.; 


Ridpath: “Why 
have high schools, and 
schools should they be?” 
W. Knott, Toledo, Professor 
James, University of Chicago; 
cation pay?’ Dr. Nathan C. 
state superintendent public 
Pennsylvania; ‘““True Education,” 
intendent John Morris, 
Round Table, general topic, ‘‘The Profes- 
sional Training of Teachers,’ opened by 
Professor Carl Ackermann, Lima, Superin- 
tendent J. W. Zeller, Findlay, Dr. E. E. 
White, Columbus. 

Following are the officers of the associa- 
tion: J. J. Bliss, president, Bucyrus; Miss 
Nellie Moore, secretary, Defiance; W. T. 
hushman, treasurer, Van Wert; executive 
conimittee, ¢ Miller, Lima, E. P. Dean, 
Kenton, W. D. Pepple, North Baltimore. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. President Harper of the 
University of Chicago scored a victory at 
the board of education meeting, in carry- 
ing through his plan for the employment 
of student teachers in the congested high 
school. The following is the report of the 
committee which he advocated: 

We recommend that in the present emer 
seney the superintendents and assistant 
superintendents of the high schools be 
authorized to employ student teachers in 
the high schools, it being understood that 
these student teachers shall be graduates 
of reputable colleges; that they shail be 
recommended by professors of ie any in 
reputable colleges or universitit under 
whom they are studying, with a yiae to 


Clark 


making teaching their life work; they 
shall be appointed for one year only; they 


shall not be placed on the classified list; 
they shall not be eligible to re-appoint- 
ment as student teachers; they shall pass 
examinations satisfactory to the board of 
education, the superintendent and assist- 
ant superintendent, and the committee on 
high they shall be paid at the 
rate of $450 a year. 

Evanston has seriously considered the 
question of ringing ‘‘curfew”’ at 8 o'clock, 
after which boys and girls will not be al- 
lowed upon the streets unattended by their 
seniors or attending their own business on 
errands 


schools; 


INDIANA. 
ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

Che free public library of Shelbyville 
was opened October 30, with appropriate 
ceremonies. The library is an adjunct of 
the publie schools, and is quartered in the 
high school building. Superintendent J. 
H. Tomlin, the leader in the matter, de- 
serves great praise for his success. He is 
one of the live educators of the state. 


State Editor, 


Under his care the schools of Shelbyville 
have made great progress. The library 


and 
suffice ent to buy 


starts with more than 2,000 volumes, 
with a permanent income 
1,000 volumes annually. Miss Ida Lewis, 
an experienced teacher, is the librarian. 

Indianapolis now has a total of 548 
teachers. The total cost of maintaining 
the publie schools for this year will be 
$674,404.39. The number of pupils in the 
publie schools is, in round numbers, 22,000. 
The schools have never been in better con- 
dition. Superintendent Goss and his able 
assistants are managing affairs with great 
intelligence and skill. 

Wabash College recently helda very 
successful Bible institute. It was under 
the management of the college Y. M. C. A. 


SHORTHAN ) By Mail. Free Course. 
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Butler College has opened what promises 
to be a very successful year. The newly- 
organized theological department is meet- 
ing with much favor. 

P. Holland, teacher of English in the 
Peru high school, is recovering from a very 
severe illness. He will not be able to re- 
sume his work before the first of next year. 

Will H. Glasscock has tendered his res- 
ignation as superintendent of the Indiana 
Blind Institute. He will return to publie 
school work. 

Z. B. Leonard, formerly superintendent 
of the Bloomington schools, is now in 
charge of the school at Shoals. 

lhe Northern Indiana normal school at 
Valparaiso is in a most prosperous condi- 
tion. It is the largest normal school in 
the United States, perhaps in the world. 
The total enrollment for the past year ex- 
ceeded 4,000. ‘The school is in session fifty 
weeks of the year. 

Professor William A. Rawles of Indiana 
University is the author of a new book, 
“Civil Government of Indiana,” that is re- 
ceiving very favorable notice. 


MICHIGAN. 

ANN ARBOR. At the annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, October 30, the following off.cers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Al.c2 Upton 
Pearmain, Boston; first vice-president, 
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Miss Marion Talbot, University of Chi- 
cago; second vice-presidents, Miss Ada 
Woods, Miss Kate Holladay Claghorn, 
Miss Lucy M. Salmon, Miss Alice Emery, 
Miss Annie A. Cutler; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Annie H. Barnes, Providence, R. he 
Philadelphia was selected for next year’s 
meeting of the association. 

For twenty-six years young women have 
enjoyed the fullest freedom in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and now there are about 
6u0 of them in various departments. 

State Teachers’ Association in Mil- 
waukee December 28, 29, and 30. Presi- 
dent Albert Salisbury of Whitewater state 
normal schoo! was offered the superintend- 
ency of the Waukesha Industrial School 
for Boys, at a fine salary, but he decided 
to decline—much to the joy of those con- 
nected with the normal. Professor 
Charies O. Merica of Appleton, Wis., was 
elected to fill the position. Professor 
Merica will receive a salary of $2,000 and 
living expenses, and his wife, who is to be 
matron, will receive $500. His duties 
began November 1. 

The government has leased the contract 
Indian school, heretofore conducted by the 
Catholic sisters at Odanah on the Bad 
River reservation in Wisconsin. 

Articles of incorporation of the Danish- 
American Lutheran College Investment 
Association were filed in Racine on Octo- 
ber 26. The association has purchased a 
site on the west side of the river, and will 
build a college. 

Arrangements are being made to build a 
science hal! at Ripon, costing $30,000, for 
the benefit of the college. Ten Wisconsin 
men, five of whom are already secured, 
who are interested in the advancement of 
the college, w:li give $2,i0) each, prov.ded 
$5,000 more is raised by the people of the 
city. 

On October 21 the great- Yerkes Observa- 
tory, near Lake Geneva, passed from the 
hands of the donor into the keeping of the 
trustees of the Chicago University. 
resident Harper presided over the exer- 
cises, Which were opened with a selection 
from the Spiernig quartette of Chicago. 
Invocation was offered by Dr. Eri B. Hul- 
bert, dean cf the Divinity school, after 
which Professor James E. Keeler, director 
cf the Alleghany observatory, delivered 


the address on ‘The Importance of Astro- 
ical Research, and the Relation of 
stropbysies to O.her Branches of Physi- 
cal Science.” Then fcllowed music by the 


quartette, after whch Mr. Yerkes made 
the presentation speech. Martin A. Ryer- 
son, president of the board of directors, 
received the deed and made the speech of 
acceplance. President Haiper then fol- 
lowed with a short history of the building 


and cost of the observatory. The site of 
he observatory, consisting of fifty-three 
acres of ground, was donated by John 
Johnson, Jr. The twelve-inch telescope, 
wenty-si oot dome, and library were 


the gifts of William E. Hale, father of 
Professor Hale. Mss Katherine Burch 


ve $7,000 for a photographic telescope 
and building. The dedicatory prayer, by 
Rey. Dr. Butler of Madison, closed the pro- 
gramnhie., 

The fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Beloit College was observed No- 


vember 4. Qn November 4, 1847, four 
young men passed satisfactory examina- 
tions, and were admitted to the freshman 
class, with Professor S. T. Merrill as their 
teacher, 





SOUTHERN STATES, 
TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. The first schoolbook 
; er held in this country was re- 
session in this ety. William C. 
the originator of this movement, 
length upon the necessity of 
lans to correct existing evils in 
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the schoolbook system South, and outlined 
the method of reform. One prominent ob- 
ject is to encourage Southern authors to 
write text-books of superior grade, free 
from politics, and adapted to the times and 
to that section of the country. 

GEORGIA. 

Hon. Hoke Smith, secretary of Interior 
under the last administration, has been 
elected president of the board of education 
of the city of Atlanta. Mr. Smith, prior to 
his life as a lawyer and journalist, was a 
teacber of successful experience; and his 
Catholic views of education will render 
him a strong factor in Atlanta’s educa- 
tional growth. 

Several important educational questions 
will engage the attention of the legislature 
now in session. 

The last legislature enacted a law in- 
creasing the public school fund of the state 
from $600,000 to $1,000,000, be direct taxa- 
tion. A strong effort will be made to re- 
peal this law. The friends of education 
will fight this effort, and it is believed that 
Georgia will not allow herself to go down 
in history as unfriendly to a progressive 
movement along educational lines. 

A bill will be introduced requiring that 
the State University open its doors to the 
ladies of Georgia. This fight for co-edu- 
cation is the result of the action of the 
“Woman's Confederation” in Georgia, 
through its able exponent, Mrs. Robert E. 
Parks, of Macon. 

Another measure will be the effort to es- 
tablish a reformatory for juvenile 
offenders against the laws of the state. 
This movement isa part of the larger 
movement of penitentiary reform now 
agitating the public mind of the state. 


FLORIDA. 


Nearly all the schools in the state report 
a larger attendance than ever before. 

Superintendent Sheats ordered a special 
examination November 2-4, on account of 
the many failures in September. 

Superintendent G. P. Glenn of Jackson- 
ville is doing a splendid work for the 
schools of Duval county. 

Stetson University at DeLand has 
erected a costly building this year, and has 
added largely to its supply of apparatus. 

The state normal will henceforth bea 
school for teachers. Heretofore it has 
been largely a high school for Walton 
county. 

The Method College at Leesburg, under 
the able management of Professor Nolan, 
is well patronized, and is doing excellent 
work. 

Jasper Normal Institute enrolled 318 
students last year, and bids fair to do bet- 
ter this year. 

DeLand is making extensive prepara- 
tions to receive the teachers of Florida at 
the next session of the State Association. 
The attendance will probably reach 800. 
Our Northern brethren are cordially in- 
vited to take a vacation trip to the land 
of sunshine and flowers and meet with us. 


pe) 


Gilbert Parker’s new story is to becalled 
“The Battle of the Strong.” It is to ap- 
pear as a serial in the Atlantic Monthly, 
the first installment in the number of 
January, 1898. With W. F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s serial, “Caleb West,” now run- 
ning, and Mrs. Wiggin’s ‘‘Penelope’s Prog- 
ress,” the Atlantic is now particularly rich 
in good fiction. 

Paul Leicester Ford contributes to the 
December Atlantic a discriminating essay 
upon “American Historical Novels.” 
Under head of ‘Cheerful Yesterdays,” 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
will contribute three more chapters of his 
reminiscences. The first paper, in the 
December number, deals with his London 
visits, and contains interesting accounts 
of his meetings with Arnold, Browning, 
Carlyle, Darwin, Tennyson, and other lit- 
erary and social leaders, among them Du 
Maurier, even then a social lion. He re- 
counts, also, some diverting experiences in 
being conceived of and received at first as 
a wild American. 

John Muir will contribute to early num- 
bers a series of articles which are likely to 
become the classic descriptions of, first, 
Great Government Reservations: second 
The Yellowstone Park; third, The Yo- 
— Park; and fourth, The Sequoia 

arks. 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majorityof its subscrib- 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Company, 
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inches deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. 


Our Soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 





























Having used in my family for two years the goods advertised by the larkin Soap Mfg. Co. of 
Buffalo, N. Y., | cheerfully bear testimony that they have been entirely satisfaccory. The premiums 
have proved to be exactly as promised, The business promptness of the firm is to be commended, 


and its methods are relialJe. 


WILLIAM E, SHELDON, New England Pub. Co,, Boston, Mass. 


The Independent, New York, says: The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful 
offer. Not onuty du they give youa box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of yreat value, 
buc they also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what 


they promise. 








TOURS TO WASHINGTON, $25. 





On December 2 the first of the present 
series of Pennsylvania railroad person- 
ally-conducted tours to Washington will 
leave Boston. A stop will be made in 
Philadelphia on the going trip. In Wash- 
ington tickets include a complete tour of 
the capital, under personal escort, and four 
and three-fourths days’ board at the best 
hotels in the city. 

This is a golden opportunity to visit the 
national capital, as congress will convene 
during the stay of the party. 

Six additional tours to Washington will 
be run during the winter and early spring. 
Four tours to Old Point Comfort and 
Washington will also be run. Rate, $28. 

In addition to the tourist agent, a chap- 
eron, whose especial care is unescorted 
ladies, will accompany each tour. 

For itineraries, ete., apply to D. N. Bell, 
tourist agent, 205 Washington street, Kos- 
ton, or address George W. Boyd, assistant 
general passenger agent, Broad-street sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 





WASHINGTON TOURS. 





The first eight-day tour of the season to 
Washington under the _ personally-con- 
ducted tourist system of the Pennsylvania 
railroad will leave Boston Thursday, De- 
cember 2, and will be in Washington upon 
the opening of congress. Round-trip rate 
only $25. 

For full information apply to D. N. Bell, 
tourist agent, 205 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, or address George W. Boyd, assistant 
general passenger agent, Philadelphia. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE- 
WRITER. 

One product, at least, of AMerican manu- 
facture enjoys apractical monopoly in 
every country of the globe. American 
typewriters everywhere command the 
markets. There are no acceptable writing 
machines made outside of the United 
States. This is forcibly illustrated by the 
awards at the recent International exposi- 
tion at Brussels. Several American type- 
writers receive gold medals, and the well- 
known Remington typewriter receives the 
exclusive distinction of a special diploma 
of honor, the highest possible award, as a 
mark of recognition of its superior excel- 
lence. This marks the special apprecia- 
tion on the part of the judges of the design 
and construction of our machine. The 
award is considered as ranking far above 
the gold medal, which was conferred at 
this exposition upon five other typewriters, 
all of American origin, on the whole, a 
very satisfactory evidence of the superior- 
ity of American manufactures in this line. 





Union College Freshman (reading Vir- 
gil)—-‘‘Three times I strove to cast my 
arms around her neck, and—that is as far 
as I got, professor.” 

Professor—‘Well, Mr. Johnson, I think 
that was quite far enough.’’—Ex. 


All readers of the Journal should usé 
Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white. See ady 
vertisement on second cover page, 
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Some New Books. 





Title. 

4 Text-book of General Botany.................... ‘ 

History of Rome for Beginners....................... 
Nature Study in Elementary Schools,................ 
AD QVOROW POON 085 o06 cccccces sevesvesiecosonces 
Teaching 28 &@ Busimess. ........ rece csee cece cess cece 
Tis BORO POOTOR oc ceicesesc be 6 cecccce cece concceeves 
The Kis OF ENO BEONCOS. ......ccscccccrcssvcccccccccs 
The Lost Gold of the Montezumas.................... 
THe LOVEE © MONIES, occ csccices ccc cecccecces sees 





See ee I IC £149.60 06.0.9. 0 505 00 00:50 b005%% hee 6 ‘ 
DEO Te NES 88 be ces Fo vccescberswrrecsesevesis 5 
Sn ON I NI ed b'6 6.06 664.404.6460 60 0.0200%00000800 000 
The French Revolution (Vol. IL.).................0005 
A History of Methodism (2 vol8.)............ cess eves 
The Exploits of Myles Standish... ................. 
PHS Sie TREES h0c5¥s.- bcos 605580 00000 bn cere 
Poems of William Wordsworth. ..............c00e eee 


Specimens of Pre-Shakespearian Drama............. 








VHE MAGAZINES. 


—The Forum for November has a varied 
and excellent table of contents. Hon. J. 
G. Carlisle discusses “‘The Dangerous De- 


fects of Our Electoral System.’ Senator 
Morrill of Vermont contributes a second 
series of ‘‘Notable Letters from My Politi- 
cal Friends,” the writers being Jacob Col- 
lamer, Solomon Foot, Horace Greeley, 
George P. Marsh, Israel Washburn, Jr., W. 
P. Fessenden, J.G. Blaine, and Charles 
Sumner. Autograph letters of Greeley, 
Sumner, and Thaddeus Stevens are given 
in fac-simile. Dr. Walter Wyman, super- 
vising surgeon-general of the Marine hos- 
pital service, has an instructive and timely 
article on “Some Lessons of the Yellow 
Fever Epidemic.” Carroll wu. Wright has 
a paper on “The Relation of Production to 
Productive Capacity.’’ Professor J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin gives a succire: account of 
the origin and aimsof “The Monetary 
Commission.” Edwin F. Atkins, in ‘‘Our 
Proposed New Sugar Industry,” deprecates 
the proposal to establish in the United 
States the manufacture of sugar from 
beets. Sir Lewis Morris contributes a 
paper on “The Disuse of Laughter.” The 
Mississippi river problem is attacked from 
different points of view by two writers, 
the Hon. Robert S. Taylor claiming that 
“The Levee System” is a great success, 
while Gustave Dyes contends that levees 
are practically worthless, and that the 
only solution of the problem lies in a care- 
ful system of dredging. Professor E. 
Washburn Hopkins has an article on 
“England and the Famine in India.” 
Frederick Palmer describes ‘“‘How the 
Greeks Were Defeated.” Arthur Penn 
contributes some amusing ‘Letters to a 
Living Author,” and the number c'oses 
with another of Mr. Gennadius’ scholarly 
articles on ‘“‘American Archaeologists in 
Greece.”’ Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 
25 cents. New York. 

—Harper’s Magazine for November has 
for its special features: ‘““With the Greek 
Soldiers” (eleven illustrations from photo- 
graphs), by Richard Harding Davis; “A 
Pair of Patient Lovers” (illustration— 
frontispiece of the number—by Albert E. 
Sterner), by William Dean Howells; ‘The 
City to the North of ‘Town’ ”’ (ten illustra- 
tions from drawings and from a photo- 
graph), by James Barnes; “The New 
Japan,” by Toru Hoshi, the Japanese min- 
ister to the United States; ‘In Memo- 
riam—Olivia Susan Clemens,” a poem, by 
S. L. C.; “The Century’s Progress in 
Biology” (eight illustrations from draw- 
ings and from photographs), by Henry 
Smith Williams, M. D.; ‘‘Daniel Webster,” 
by Carl Schurz. The number contains the 
second installment of ‘Spanish John,” by 
William McLennan, illustrated, and “The 
Great Stone of Sardis,’ by Frank R. 
Stockton, illustrated. The short stories 
of the number are ‘Joshua Goodenough’s 
Old Letter,” by Frederic Remington, illus- 
trated; “The Pardon of Sainte-Anne 
D’Auray in Brittany,” by George Wharton 
Edwards, illustrated; “Who Made th 
Match?” by Ruth Underhill; and ‘‘Num- 
ber 1523,” by Willis Boyd Allen. The 
peems are contributed by Margaret E. 
Sangster, S. L. Clemens, and Ednah Proc- 
tor Clarke. In the Editor’s Study, Charles 
Dudiey Warner discusses “The Decline of 
the Doughnut,” “The Modern School of 
Miction,” “‘The Landlord of Lion’s Head,” 

Captains Courageous,” and “The Chris- 
tian.” The Editor’s Drawer opens with 
The Quarter Loaf,” by Margaret Sutton 
briseoe, illustrated. It contains, also, 








.] At the End of Your Journey you will find e 


4 it a great convenience to go right over to e 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
é Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
@ Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YURK. 
« Central for shopping and theatres. 
gage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


ce $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 








Author. Publisher. Price. 
Curtis. Longmans, Green, & Co.,N. ¥. $3.00 
Shuckburgh. The Macmillan Company,  *' 90 

ilson. ss 6 $6 ” 0 
Banks. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1,25 
Bardeen. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 1.00 
Drysdale. W. A. Wilde & (o., Boston, 1.50 
Lumunis. Charles Scribuer’s Sons,N. Y. 1.25 
Stoddard. J.B. Lippincott Company, Phila. 1.50 
Jones. (Ed.) A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.25 
Godkin, “ # bd "i 1,25 
Morton. “ te “6 ws 1.00 
Burr. Baker & Taylor Company, N. ¥, 1.50 
McCarthy. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.50 
Buckley. “ ” ‘ 5.00 
Johnson, D. Appleton& Co, * 1.50 
Butterworth, os : 1.50 
Dowden. (Ed.) Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.40 
Manly. : “s a 1.40 





pictures by William H. Walker and Peter 
5. Newell, and anecdotes. Price, $4.00 a 
year; single copy, 35 cents. New York, 
franklin square: Harper & Brothers. 





—Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly 
for November contains the following able 
articles: “Principles of Taxation,’ <All, 
by Hon. David A. Wells; ‘“‘Semon’s Scien- 
tific Researches in Australia,’’ by Professor 
Kk. P. Evans (illustrated); “The British 
Asscciation at Toronto,” by Professor 
Daniel S. Martin; “The Racial Geography 
of kurope, X., Germany,” by Professor 
William Z. Ripley (ilustrate!); ‘bBu:s 
and Beggar’s-Ticks,” by Prote:sor Spencer 
frotter (illustrated); ‘Expert Testimony 
in the Behring-Sea Controversy,” by Pro- 
fessor ‘TY. C. Mendenhall; “Natural and 
Artificial Perfumes,” by M. Jacques Passy; 
“Archaeology and the Antiquity of Man,’ 
by Sir J. Evans, K. C. B.; “An Experiment 
in Citizen Training,’ by Winifred Buck; 
“Sketch of Carl Vogt” (with portrait); 
iiditor’s Table: “Are the American People 
Civilized?” ‘‘Abstractions in Education, 
‘Political Bossism”’; Scientific Literature; 
fragments of Science. Price, $5.00 a 
year; single number, 50 cents. New 
york: D. Appleton & Co. 


-The complete novel in the November 
Ssue of Lippincott’s is “The Price of a 
Wife,’ by John Strange Winter (Mrs. 
Stannard). It is a tale of English domes- 
tic life, and one of the best which the 
author of “Bootles’ Baby” has written of 
late years. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED, = 

The Catholic World tor November; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

fhe Lookman tor November; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York. 7 

Tue /’hrenological Magazine for November ; terms, 
Sl.vu a year. New York. 

the Century tor November; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York, - > 

sew Lugland Magazine for November; terms, 
35.00 a year, Boston, 

Educational Keview for November; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

the Pocket Magazine tor November; terms, $1.00 
ayear. New York. 

fhe Treasury tor November; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York: E. B. ‘Treat & Co. . 

Outing tor Novemver ; terms, $3.00a year. New 
York, 

tne Chautauquan for November; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa. 

The North American Review for November: 
teris, $5.00 a year. New York. 

The American Aitchen Mayazine for November; 
terms, $1.00 a year. Boston. 

Lijeo Comecuy. (Qualtenly.) 25centsa number 
New York. Life Publishing Company. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


“ CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in VU. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 





x ‘ ‘ ae AR, ! 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ano 
Wusicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
8chools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting vi school property. 
Established Les. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth ite 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Four $2,000 POSITIONS 


FILLED BY TEACHERS 
Personally Recommended. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


VAUANCI ES during the term are much more frequent than most teachers realize. Take the country over, 
’ and there are doubtiess upon the average one hundred sudden vacancies every day of the 
school year, in schools of importance and intuliinanes. enough to consult a Teachers’ Agency. There are few days 
from January 1 to December 31 on which we have not some calls for teachers ; it is not uncommon at this season 
to tind four or tive letters in the morning mail askiny our help to fill desirable places. There is this advantage, 
too: in the summer vacation the school is quite sure just what it wants, and it it cannot combine the qualifica- 
tions asked for, will often decide to wait. But now D f ING factory candidate will be taken without delay. 
the place must be filled at once, anda fairly satis- AU Indeed, a good many calls read about like this 
“We want so aud so; will pay so much. Send the nearest you have, but be sure she is here next Monday 
morning.” So teachers who are unemployed should not wait till spring to register. The chance of getting a place 
— is ee nav tOR 3 ane it acm gr ate the contre is good for one peek, and by paying the two do!lars 
iow one has all the advantage of the regular season of 189, and, besides that, of the man ) 4 
chances that are constantly coming during : ; . THE TE RK M 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Buttctne, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oy you should write t. the 

For Western Positions Writ ign joi 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 

MERICAN = | TEACHERS’ AGENCY thon nit Sumtines 


and FOREICN _ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 




















The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free : 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., Weat, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 





1242 Twelfth St., Washington 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis 
525 Stimson Block, Los Anweles 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENGIES ci". 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppiies Schools of all grades with 2s 2-3 Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. > 2 § t Positions, 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P,. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State &t., Albany, BN. Y. 





i te ee ee ee ee ee oo on ef > 
, s ° h u ee i 
rs W t nsh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


@ 

in every part of the country. ¢ 

S Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. g 
4 ¢ 
‘ Agency. é 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
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CURRENT HIstToryY 


An J/llustrated Quarterly Magazine. 





Western Office, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 








| 
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DEVOTED TO RECORDING IMPORTANT EVENTS, PROGRESS AND GROWTH IN ALL 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


IN ITS FIELD, CURRENT HISTORY HAS NO COMPETITOR. 
Agents Wanted. 


WOURRENT HISTORY is a splendid magazine for agents to 


a handle. It appeals to all intelligent people. Teachers find 





it almost indispensable; as a supplementary text-book on 
Geography and History it has no equal. 

It is needed in every public and private library. Professional 
men see its merits at a glance and gladly subscribe. Students find 
it invaluable. 

Current Hisrory is already well established, but the pub- 
lishers are determined to largely increase its circulation and extend 
its influence. With this end in view, they offer very Liberal Terms 
to Agents. 

If you cannot cover a large territory, make a canvass of your 
own township, and the results in dollars and cents will surprise you, 
Write at once for full particulars and terms to agents. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 SomMERSET St., Bos'ron, Mass 





Teachers Wanted Constantly. “27% for Scamp. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. Y¥. City. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 





OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
Needs more good teachers immediately. Thirteen | 
calls from Superintendents the first 
week in November. 
| 


——_—_————————————— 


HE HOME TEACHERS AGENCY, wANTS 
364 Washington St., Boston, 

Teachers for next term and next year, a3 well a8 for con- 

stantly occurring vacancies. It wants to know of their 

work: and as an early enrollment gives a better opportu- 

nity to plan to do ao, offers until Jan. 1, ’98, registration 

at half the regular rate. Write for Manual and terms. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wanted “tistsear) #7. Lov, Mo, 





Any Subscriber | Wanted, ‘teachers who are 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who | willing to devote a part of their spare 
would like to have a specimen copy | pe oi che . — bape fag 
of the paper sent toa friend can be) particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address te 


which he would like the paper sent 


NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Manufactured to meet the Price List and samples 
latest requirements of writ- pas sent to Principals and 
ing practice in schools. teachers on application. 


SP leiome | 
\&¥ Home=-Reading Books. 


| 
eae: ay by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 

S. Commissioner of Education. | 

“HIS comprehensive series of books will present upon 

] asymmetrical plan the best available literature in 

the various fields of human learning, selected with 

1 view to the needs of students of all grades in ma 

menting their school studies and for home reading. 

they will cover the following departments of knowl- 

edge, and represent the best phases of modern thought. 


NATURAL HISTORY, ancluding. ie os- 

re uphy and Travel; PHYSICS and ¢ 

eee ay ee & BLOGRAP HY and 
ETHNO IGY, ineluding Ethics and 
Morals; L ire RATURE and ART... . | 


It is believed that this project will fully solve the long- | 
standing problem as to what kind of reading shall be 
furnished to the young, and what will most benefit them 
intellectually as well as morally. 

The following volumes are now ready: — 

The Story of the Birds. By JAMES NEWTON pas-| 2 
KETT. 65 cts. net 
rhe Plant World. By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cts. net. 
The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by ELLA B. KIRK. 
VOLUMES IN PRESS: 
In Brook and Bayou. By CLARA KERN BAYLISS. 
Curious Homes and Their Tenants. By JAMES 
CARTER BEARD. 
Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. OBER. 
Uncle Sam’s Secrets. By 0. P. AUSTIN. 
Natural History Readers. 5vols. By J.F. 
The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. S. HARDY. 
(Others in Preparation.) 

These books will be found especially desirable for 
school use, and help to interest pupils in their class-room 
studies. | 

Ask for subscription plan for securing early copies of 
this valuable series. 





TROEGER. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago. 














Soot tiie weal 


Acme STATIONERY & VAPER Co., 


74 Duane &*t., 


NN. Y. OLTyY. 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 


BROOKLYN. 








hansened Text-Books abedetne Senntaatine Séosationsl Betheds. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave, 


NEW YORK 
29-33 K. 19th St, 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


|| l} i | of children’s stories in the market. 
le est 0K That’s what many people hi: ave called 
In the Child’s World, : 


— BY —-_ 


EMILIE POULSSON. 
A new edition just out. Fifteenth Thousand. Ch . { P 
There is no better story book for Kindergartners, 
Primary Teachers, and ‘Mothers. Just the thing for a IS Mas resent 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


Irw TORK +++ 
NEw YORK. ttt 




















Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA. Tia KANSAS CITY. 

















_ Publish ers. 


NOW READY 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


OF 


HART’S 
COMPOSITION AND RUB TORIC 


THE REVISION BY 
DR. JAMES MORGAN HART, 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH PHILOLOGY AND RHETORIC 
IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





For further information please address 
ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
* PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STATE NORMAL scnest., 











UNIUERSITY coeteece 


PUBLISHING! ss2227= 
ay 43-47 East 10th St., 
COMPANY 3% 














e New Yorke) 


N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
»++ Boston, Mass. 


LOOKERS} 

© Any boy 

2 on aoe — 
Or official anywhere, can secure of us Wy 























prom} tly, econd-hand or new, at re- 
duced d singly or by the 
dozen, 4s stage r 





OUR INDUSTRIES. 
FABRICS. 


ALBERT E. WINSHIP, 
Editor Journal of Education. 


This is the only accurate, comprehensive, compact, interesting account of 


the historic developmeat of all phases of our fabric industries. It is highly peda- 


gogical, well illustrated, and bound. 


Valuable 
has been carefully prepared for the 


thoroughly practical, beautifully printed and 
this little book 


benefit of teachers who need ready facts and 


and helpful questions accompany each chapter. In short, 


material concerning our tabric industries for schoolroom use. 


Superintendents should place this book in the hands of their teachers. 


Paper Binding, 20 cents; Boards, 30 cents. 
Special rates in quantities. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerset Street. 


PPAAPPARAAAAAAARAAALDALLAAAAALDAAAYLY 
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8 School hocks” 


Of all Publishers 
Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalopue /~er, if you mention this ad 
1S Hinds & Noble 
4 Cooper >\E New York City 


Horace Mann 
the 


Educator. 

By 

A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Oratory in the Public Schcols. 
By PERCY JEWETT BURRELL, B.O. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 

This treatise commends itself to our educators 


Read it. Oratory should be added to the curricu- 
lum of public schools. 





NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the | Subscribers to the JOURNAL a 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will securea year’s | 40% have their subscriptions 
subscription free. . alvanced sia months by send- 

east oa 3 . ; ing a new yearly subscription. 


NEW ENGL. P 3 +c 
ENGI mir PUBLISHING CO., NEW ENGLAND PURLISHING CO , 
2 Somerset St.. 8 Somerset Street 





Roaton, Hoston 


| 


MR. BURRELL is prepared to give instruction. 
Send for Circular, 
Address J. E. FARWELL & CO., Publishers 








45 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


E ducational /nstitutions. 


NewFngland 
ONSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 


G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W, HALE, General Mgr., Franklin 8q., Boston 








COLLEGES. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves for 
better positious should write for an- 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence School 
ziving courses for Home Study leading tudegrees of b.S., 
M.S., Ph.B., Ph. D., ete.; also ot great value to Physicians, 

Clergy meu, and all literary workers 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’ y; Indianapolis, Ind. 

















NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ue CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 


Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 








| Pupils prepared tor church and concert engaye- 


Piano instruction according to the most 
approved methods. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, otsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further articulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G.H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ments. 








FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
. For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES S. CHAP"N, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 




















FOR TEACH ERS’ INSTITUTES. 





A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
n public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Romeraet Street. Roston, 


YOoD LEC TU RE RS and INSTRUC TORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winship TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset Street, Roator, 











Teachers of Botany 


SHOULD SEND FOR 


AN OUTLINE 


PLANT STUDY. 


By N. E. EVERSON. 


Paper. Price, 30 Cents. 


The system of Plant Study given in this little hook 
has been in usein the publi schools of Waltham 
(Mass ) for the past four years with very satisfactory 
results 

Itis arranged by grades, is complete in scope, and 
with it pupils can analyze any flower. 

It has been examined and approved by the best 
botanists, and is already in use in several of the Nor- 
mal Schools in New England, 

FOR SALE BY 


NEW EXGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 
A Study in 
School Supervision 


and 


Maintenance. 
BY 
HENRY C. FELLOW, Ph.D., 
(Assist. State Supt., Kansas.) 

A READY REFERENCE BOOK for Stu- 
dents of Educational Problems, Teachers, 
School Boards, County, City, and State 
Superintendents, Professors of Pedagogy, 
and Presidents of Colleges. 








Price, $1.00, postage paid. 


New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lowest 


Wholesale Prices. 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and [ail- 
ing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 











